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ON THE SPIRIT OF SECTS. 


Epicurus, inquis, dixit: quid tibi cum alieno?—quod verum est, meum est. Per- 
severabo Epicurum tibi ingerere: ut isti, quum in verba jurant, nec quid dicatur, 
wstimant, sed a quo, sciant, que optima sunt, esse communia. 

Seneca, Fpist., 12. 


SECTs are the natural result of a general toleration of opinions in an ad- 
vancing state of knowledge and intelligence. In their more striking features 
they do not, we may hope, exhibit the state in which society will perma- 
nently remain, but merely constitute the process of its transition to some- 
thing better: to the friends of humanity they afford a gratifying spectacle— 
not so much in what they are, as in what they indicate, and in what they 
announce. They excite that ferment in society which always accomp=nies 
a conflict of opinions : but such conflict necessarily precedes the discovery of 
truth; for, “opinion in good men,” to apply the forcible language of Mil- 
ton, **is but knowledge in the making.”’ 

The worst evils of sects cannot be charged upon liberty of conscience, 
and furnish no pretext for abridging it. They may be traced to an imperfect 
development and limited application of the principle which produces sects ; 
to the want of unfettered freedom of intellect, and the denial of total liberty 
of conscience. 

If education had completed her task and all men thought for themselves, 
the old maxim “ quot homines tot sententiz’’ would indeed be verified, 
since it is hardly possible that a subject so vast, so complicated as religion, 
should appear in precisely the same light to any two minds that freely yield- 
ed to the impulse of their own convictions; as it is, there are only as many 
Opinions as there are sects, and the conflict, too generally exhibited in the 
world, is not between mind and mind, in the pursuit of a common object— 
truth—but between party and party, for the ascendancy of their respective 
influence and name. Did woh individual stand on perfectly independent 
ground, the difficulty experienced in fixing his opinions on many topics, 
and his general consciousness of liability to error, would infallibly teach him 

moderation and candour in judging others, especially if he found, as every 
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independent thinker must find, that there were points on which he did not 
exactly sympathize with any one of his acquaintance. 

But where an individual assumes implicitly the dogmas of a party, as he 
meets with none of these difficulties, he learns none of this forbearance, 
His opinions, or rather prejudices, for opinions he has none, have all the 
same value and rest on the same evidence; a value and an evidence derived 
exclusively from the authority of his party. Every particle of the received 
system he considers equally essential and equally sacred, and holds it a 
solemn duty to preserve the whole inviolate. His associates, instead of 
weakening, confirm these prepossessions; for they are usually found amongst 
those who embrace the same system of faith, and who estimate his merits as 
he is disposed to estimate theirs, exactly in proportion to his zeal for their 
common cause. An esprit de corps is thus formed, and the impartial love 
of truth is banished. 

The history of sects furnishes the most striking examples at once of the 
weakness and of the strength of the human intellect, of the energy with 
which it pursues the sublimest truths, and of the credulity with which it em- 
braces the most revolting absurdities. ‘The power of great minds is nowhere 
more decidedly manifested than in the dominion which they have exercised 
on the opimons and practices of mankind, a dominion more flattering to 
human pride, more indicative of human power, and more entirely due to the 
unaided energies of the individual, than the most splendid achievements of 
arms. ‘To take a familiar instance from the history of philosophy, what em- 
pire can be compared in duration and extent, in the multitude and variety 
of its influences on human opinion and human character, with the sovereignty 
once possessed over the whole civilized world by the doctrines of Aristotle ? 
What despot ever wielded a more uncontrolled sway over the persons and 
fortunes of men than was for centuries exercised over their modes of speak- 
ing and thinking by this tyrant of the human intellect? If any thing can 
equal the feelings of admiration and almost of awe, with which we contem- 
plate this stupendous instance of intellectual dominion, it is the mortification 
and sorrow of witnessing such an abject prostration of understanding in the 
great mass of the species, and the slavish infatuation with which they rejoiced 
in their thraldom and struggled to perpetuate it.* 

The disposition of mankind to submit to authority in matters of opinion 
arises partly from the pusillanimous awe of power, and partly from a dislike 
of doubt and suspense upon topics which deeply involve the conduct and 
happiness of moral and intelligent beings. Rather than have no opinion on 
such topics, they adopt the opinions of another; and, when to this natural 
consciousness of weakness and desire of certainty are added all those intenser 
feelings of interest and anxiety which religion excites, and which render any 
doctrines preferable to the aching void of scepticism and no belief, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the founders of religious sects of acquiring an influence 
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* The homage once paid to the name of Aristotle was idolatrous in the strictest 
seuse: “Il y acu des hérétiques,’’ says Bayle, ‘‘ qui vénéroient son image cou- 
joiutement avec celle de Jesus Christ. J'ai bien lu quelque part qu’avant la Retor- 
mation il y a en des Eglises en Allemagne, ot l'on lisoit au peuple tous les Diman- 
ches la Morale d’Aristote au lieu de ’'Evangile. I n'y a guéres de marques de zdle 
pour la Religion, que l'on n’ait données pour le Peripatetisme. Paul de Foix ne 
volut pas voir a Ferrare, Frangois Patrice, parcequ’il apprit que ce savant hommie 
enseignoit une autre philosophie que la Peripateticienne. C’étoit pratiquer envers 
les ennemis d'Aristote ce que les z¢lateurs veulent qu’on fasse A l’égard des Here- 
tiques.”’ Dictionaire, Ac., Aristote. 


















over the minds of men, which, under some circumstances, becomes enor- 
mous, and, unless guided by a sense of justice and.piety, may be abused to 
the most debasing and hurtful purposes. 

In the gradual progress of society towards wisdom and happiness, a few 
great minds must take the lead. They open paths, along which the multi- 
tude follows them. They strike out lights and develop principles which, in 
some degree, anticipate the spirit of their age; and which, gradually penc- 
trating through society, blend themselves with the general mass of opinion 
and remain the common heritage of mankind, till some new teacher arise to 
make a fresh advance towards the truth, and to raise another degree the ge- 
neral standard of human virtue and intelligence. In all this there is nothing 
to deprecate ; here are none of the mischiefs and disorders of sectarianism : 
but we recognize the operation of that beneficent law that God has impressed 
on his moral creation by which man is made the chief instrument of good to 
his fellow-creatures, and is enabled to raise society gradually from one stage 
of improvement to another. : 

Sectarianism assumes its most offensive aspect when circumstances have 
thrown the control of opinions into the hands of ambitious and interested 
men, or when particular opinions are suljected to oppression and exclusion. 
Though the philosophers of antiquity were distributed into sects, and, on 
some topics, exhibited considerable sectarian feeling towards each other ; 
yet, in general, their controversies were not signalized by the bitterness of 
modern sectarianism, because philosophy afforded but little scope for the 
acquisition of secular power, and all sects, being placed on the same footing 
of civil privilege, were more nearly balanced against each other, 

As soon as ever a mark is put upon certain opinions, and persecution is 
let loose against them, they acquire a forced and artificial value, and draw 
their advocates into a bond of closer union for the sake of mutual counte- 
nance and protection. It becomes a principle of honour not to abandon 
opinions while they are persecuted: from association with the exertions 
and sacrifices which they have involved, the opinions themselves are endear- 
ed and consecrated to the mind; and thus the exercise of private judgment, 
in some cases, justice and humanity, are merged in the zeal of the partizan. 
An endowed and privileged church, unless dissent be totally prohibited, is 
the great mother of sects, and the indirect cause of the bitterness and nar- 
rowness of spirit by which they are too often characterized, An honest man 
feels it a serious injury to forfeit his social adyantages in consequence of his 
honesty, and the most rancorous of bis sectarian prejudices are the result of 
this feeling; and such degradation, while it contracts the views and sours 
the temper, and gives undue importance to certain articles of belief, | a 
duces in general great strictness and regeneny of moral conduct, and a deep 
feeling of conviction and sincerity. Men of the most upright minds, from 

the consciousness of a close connexion in their own case between their 
principles and practice, and from the want of clearly distinguishing between 
what is essentially good and what is purely adventitious in their principles, 
come to view with horror every deviation from their particular opinions as 
an implication of moral delinquency, and to confound in indiscriminate 
partiality truth and error, reason and absurdity, In some cases, such is the 
force of unbroken associations of ideas, the very deformities and extrava- 
gancies of their creed become the objects of their most enthusiastic venera- 
tion and attachment, as affording the surest test of their sincerity. 
‘Turpia decipinat caecum vitia, aut etiam ipsa hae 
Delectant; veluti Balbinum Polypus Hagne, 
JL2 
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Instead of adopting the excellent rule, so clearly laid down and so admirably 
illustrated by Bishop Taylor,* of making conduct a test of opinion, they re- 
verse his maxim, and, in the face of the clearest evidence to the contrary. 
make opinion a test of conduct. This state of feeling, once excited, is 
directed without distinction against all whose opinions do not fall within the 
presi ribed limits of orthodoxy, and is often roused to the greatest virulence 
where the points of difference are least important. Arguments are neither 
fairly advanced nor candidly encountered; charges and recriminations mul- 
tiply each other, and the voice of truth is lost amidst the din of polemics and 
the clamours of party. 

From this division of the world into sects arise a number of foolish and 
petty distinctions in society, upon which a truly liberal mind looks down 
with disdain. When pushed to excess, they are injurious, sometimes to 
morality, and always to truth and charity; nor is it the least evil attending 
them, that they aflord a ready means for bustling and insignificant men to 
force themselves into notoriety, and to acquire name and importance, not 
from any intrinsic title to respect, but from the value attached by tle multi- 
tude to the cause with which they have identified themselves. 

Hence the usual aversion of men of refined and cultivated minds from sec- 
tarian distinctions and sectarian controversies: and hence, as a natural con- 
sequence, their too frequent alienation from the subject of religion itself. 
They do not find the subject calmly and candidly discussed. They perceive 
that in the majority of sectarian controversies the really grand and vital 
truths, which constitute the essence of religious belief, are obscured and 
almost hidden from view under a heap of adventitious trifles which folly and 
ignorance have piled upon them; and thus finding little or no sympathy 
with their own views in the surrounding mass of mankind, they are strongly 
tempted to subside into indifference. 

‘Lhe feelings of men of this class are reflected in the sentiments which 
Turgot is said to have expressed when the outcry raised against the conduc- 
tors of the Encyclopédie had compelled them, in their common defence, to 
form a party, to which the appellation of the Secte Encyclopédique was 
given. ** He thought,’’ says his biographer, “ every species of sect perni- 
cious, whether it were the ambition of domineering over the minds of men 
that formed it, or, as in the present case, it owed its origin to a persecution 
which obliges men to make a common cause. Still, from the moment a 
party exists, all the individuals that compose it are made answerable for the 
faults and errors of the rest; the necessity that calls for their union obliges 
them to conceal or qualify principles which may be offensive to such as by 
their weight or their countenance are useful to the party. They are obliged 
in a manner to form a system of doctrines, and the opinions which belong 
to this system, being adopted without examination, in the end become mere 
prejudices, Friendships entertained for any one of their body stop at the 
individual, but the hatred and envy that any one of them excites are ex- 
tended to the whole. M. Turgot was therefore convinced that a more fatal 
blow could not be aimed at truth than to compel those who love her to form 
a party.”’+ 

With all these consequences attending them, sects, notwithstanding, inflict 
far less evils upon society than must be incurred by the abridgment in any 
degree of that freedom of opinion in which they originate. The most bene- 
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* Liberty of Prophesying, IL. pp. 7—9, &c. 
t Lite ot Turgot by Condorcet, p, 39 
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ficial changes in the manners and sentiments of mankind are often indirectly 
accomplished by their instrumentality, and they imply, in their very exist- 
ence, a state of intellectual excitement and vigour. Their worst effects can 
only be considered as the rank and unprofitable luxuriance which, in the 
commencement of culture, shoots forth amidst the more generous and health- 
ful produce of a fertile soil. 

There is this wide distinction between the spirit of an establishment and 
the spirit of sects. Sects are usually regardless of forms, but they demand 
an explicit avowal and consistent profession of opinions. An establishment, 
while it exacts the most studied respect for forms and an outward compli- 
ance with its terms of communion, allows the greatest latitude of private 
opinion, provided it be not indulged in the spirit of proselytism, or made 
the ground of public dissensions. What is more, the extent of latitudina- 
rianism is generally in proportion to the strictness with which external con- 
formity is maintained. In Spain, where the power of the church is absolute, 
and the slightest expression of dissent is visited with the heaviest penalties, 
the scepticism of most, and the total irreligion of many, of the educated 
ecclesiastics is notorious. Our English establishment, from the superior 
liberality of its principles, the general freedom of our laws, the wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and the intercourse and sympathy which subsists between 
its members and numerous bodies of sectaries without its limits, has had the 
good fortune to preserve amongst the clergy, amidst endless varieties —— 
nion and feeling, a large mass of sincere piety and practical worth, founded 
on the great general principles of Christianity. In Protestant Germany, on 
the other hand, where the compromise between the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
churches has occasioned a suppression of all sectarian distinctions, we behold 
the utmost boldness and diversity of individual opinion, carried to an ex~ 
treme which must be pronounced startling, if not dangerous, and yet com- 
bined with an universal acquiescence in established forms. While outward 
profession is kept within certain fixed limits of decorum, the discussion of 
opinions, being confined to studious and speculative men, proceeds for 
that very reason to more daring lengths. | 
_ Where opinions are the badge of a numerous and active sect, openly pro- 
fessed and zealously propagated, they are brought into practice, are reduced 
to the test of experience, and are met and controlled by the counter-agency 
of rival sects; and whatever may be the extravagances of new sects, these 
circumstances, in a country where unlimited toleration 1s enjoyed, bring 
them all down in time to the level of common sense and practical utility, 
and fit them for promoting, under various forms, the great moral purposes 
of existence. In the other case, the opinions of men who are not called to 
give any account of them, and who view them as mere theories, may be 
more refined than the prejudices of the vulgar, but they are not more inno- 
cent, not more practical; certainly they are not less visionary from being 
nursed in solitude, shut out from the healthful air of publicity, and far re- 
moved from the animadversions of plain and honest minds on subjects in 
which they feel deeply and sincerely interested. ‘1 he attachment of such 
men to their church is often as bigoted as that of sectaries to their opinions ; 
it is perhaps more invincible from the worldly prepossessions with which it 
is mingled, and from being rooted in selfishness. m. 

With many exceptions in good men on both sides, the characteristie qua~ 
lities of a sect are zeal, ardent and sincere, but fierce and uncharitable— 
boldness of spirit, founded on strength of conviction and rectitude of moral 
conduct, frequently deformed by austerity ; of an establishment, liberality of 
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sentiment united with bigotry of practice—a punctilious attachment to forms, 
joined to feebleness of conviction and carelessness about principles ; in the 
spirit of the latter, we are reminded of the younger Pliny, sacrificing with 
equal complacency ard indifference at the altars of a thousand gods, and yet 
calmly consigning to the torture the unswerving integrity of the Christian 
martyrs ; in the former, we recognize the spirit of Paul, fierce and misguided 
in his zeal, persecuting the church of Ged unto death, yet conscious of rec- 
titude and accessible to conviction, and transferring to the cause which he 
subsequently espoused, the same ardour and intrepidity of soul which had 
prompted him to seek its destruction. 

In addition to all the causes hitherto alleged of sectarian feeling, there is 
a latent pride in human nature, which is wounded by the denial of any 
principles which have been adopted as true and acted upon with confidence. 
We do not like to have our judgment even indirectly called in question, 
The best men find it difficult to preserve their equanimity, when they are 
forced upon the defence of opinions which they have long cherished in un- 
disturbed repose. Where ceriain opinions are professed by a large majority 
of mankind, where they enjoy the sanction of the laws, are made thé title to 
civil rank and privilege, and have, in consequence, a certain degree of 
worldly respectability associated with them, they unavoidably produce in the 
community professing them a corporation spirit, which is as unfavourable to 
their moral influence as it is injurious to the cause of truth. 

It must be acknowledged with regret, that, in the present state of society, 
Christianity itself{—the purest of all principles—the most important of all 
interests—is too generally defended im the spirit of a corporation. ‘The 
only way in which it ought to be offered to the reception of mankind, is 
under the promise of additional benefit and happiness, as a blessing for 
which its professors are deeply thankful, and which they would fai partici- 
pate with all their fellow-creatures. If it were represented as a means, su- 
pernaturally ordained by God, of attaining those great moral ends, that 
summum bonum of existence, which all good men agree in acknowledging 
as supremely important, the chief question remaining for discussion between 
the lovers of truth and virtue would then be, whether Christianity, taken in 
the wide extent of her doctrines and evidences, in the purity and tenderness 
of her intluences, in the perfection of her moral standard, and the awfulness 
of her heavenly sanctions ; whether Christianity thus contemplated, or those 
systems of religion and morals which have occasionally been offered in its 
stead, could be considered as possessing the strongest claims to attention, 
and as conducing most effectually to the end proposed. For it is a sell- 
evident proposition, that no good man can desire the destruction of all reli- 
gion, though he may very sincerely, however erroneously, prefer one form 
of it to another. > 

Would to God Christianity were entirely delivered from the contamination 
of human laws! that she were left to take her lot with those other great 
truths which have become the imperishable heritage of mankind, and which 
gather new lustre and influence as they pass from age to age ! that she were 
allowed to be her own advocate, and not compelled, by the officiousness of 
her votaries, to assume the degrading attitude of asect! ' 

A compliance with the merciful invitations of the gospel, instead of being 
urged in a spirit of meekness and persuasiveness from the benevolent wish 
that men might partake of the blessings which it bestows, is too frequently 
exacted as a concession to the authority of those who are invested with all 
the privileges of a chartered monopoly, and who fiercely assert their right te 
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control the judgments, and decide on the merits, and measure out the ever- 
lasting bliss or everlasting woe, of their fellow-creatures. The guilt of un- 
belief is decided before the inquiry is begun; and thus doubts and difticul- 
ties, entertained in the sincerest and most candid spirit, are, in many cases, 
never fairly proposed and never completely removed, because the mere 
entertainment of them is looked upon as a moral offence, and supposed to 
indicate an irreligious heart. In the prevalerice of such feelings, we search 
in vain for the spirit of our great Teacher, kindly compassionating the blind- 
ness of his followers, bearing with their doubts, adapting his instructions to 
their capacities, and opening just so much light on the mental eye as its 
enfeebled state would enable it to imbibe: but we are too often reminded 
of the fierce and bigoted intolerance of the Jewish rulers, disdaining discus- 
sion, silencing inquiry by threats and reproaches, and vehemently asserting 
the divine authority of a system, the precepts of which they transgressed, 
and the spirit of which they totally misunderstood. So long as Christianity 
is advocated in this sectarian spirit, the prejudices against it in some minds 


will continue to be strong. 


Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


The method of considering men as reprobate and hardened sinners, and 
of working solely on their fears, has been tried long enough, and its fruits 
shew its inefficacy; it has driven men to terminate a career of crime by a 
series of useless and degrading mortifications, and prompted tyrants to 
expiate the oppressions and cruelties of early life by edicts more sanguinary 
and oppressive still; but where has it ever produced the sweet charities of 
Christian goodness? And in an age when ignorance is retreating before 
knowledge, and superstition before philanthropy, it is time it were aban- 
doned for ever. 

Our hearts rejoice in that more benevolent philosophy which considers 
man as a being essentially good, and rendered wicked only by the influences 
to which he is exposed in his passage through life ; as a sinner, indeed, re- 
quiring all the promises, consolations, and excitements, which the gospel 
mercifully profters him ; but still, however sunk and degraded, retaining in 
most cases a latent sense of truth and goodness ; accessible to conviction and 
capable of improvement. ‘4, 

There are, in fact, certain first principles of morality and religion so 
uniformly springing up in the human mind with its progress and nen 
ment, so clearly indicating the same constitutional structure, and so surely 
leading to the same practical results in all ages and all nations, that, whe- 
ther these principles be considered as instinctive or acquired, (for the ques- 
tion is purely one of analysis,) we may, with unerring certainty, appeal to 
their existence, and rely on their operation, and calculate on their influence 
in the minds of all good men. ‘The grand revolution then to be accom- 
plished in society, is the substitution of integrity and virtue, instead of par- 
ticular modes of faith, as a test of character: for we may adopt it as an 
axiom, in reference to the great mass of the human race, that the religious 
principle will develop itself with the growth of the moral character, and 
will eagerly welcome truth, as its natural aliment, wherever truth is fairly 
and candidly proposed. i 

The re-action of common sense upon folly and fanaticism may, indeed, 
produce a temporary reign of scepticism ; but, happily, scepticism 18 not 
the natural state of the Sein mind ; the first principles of morality and 
religion are too firmly planted by the Creator in the mind of man and the 
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constitution of society, to be capable of final and total eradication ; and the 
endless variety of forms, under which they have mamifested themselves, bears 
a striking attestation to their accordance with the tendencies of the human 
frame, and to the strength of the convictions on which they rest. From in- 
tellectual excitement these principles have nothing to fear ; on the contrary, 
if inherent in the human constitution, they must gain force and clearness by 
every discussion ; nor is there a more base and groundless apprehension, 
than that inquiry, once commenced and followed into its consequences, leads 
to Atheism.* The most sceptical of Hume’s conclusions may be confuted 
by his own principles. ‘Ihe charge of Atheism is very largely dealt about 
by some men, but with little judgment and less charity. All bad men are, 
indeed, practical Atheists, but of serious, speculative Atheism, I believe very 
few well-authenticated cases are on record. If there be any instances in 
which opinions have been deliberately advanced at all approaching this 
fearful doctrine, they would, I think, upon examination, be found resolvable, 
like those of Spinoza, into a sort of pantheism; and ought to be ascribed, 
not so much to a hardened wickedness of heart as to a morbid love of spe- 
culation overmastering, in retired and studious men, the sound exercise of 
the reason and affections; and to that blindness which comes over the mental 
eye from the vain and perhaps irreverent attempt to penetrate the unap- 
proachable glories of that awful Being 


Whose throne is darkness on the abyss of light. 


In such instances, I recognize an additional cause of thankfulness for the 
gift of revelation, which beautifully adjusts the light that it imparts to the 
weakness of our intellectual vision, and veiling the brightness of the Divine 
perfections, shadows forth our Creator under the engaging aspect of a Father 
and a Friend ; but I see in them nothing to weaken my conviction, that re- 
ligion is an inherent principle of the human mind, or to lead me to appre- 
hend its destruction from the freest exercise of the intellectual powers. 

Happily, then, for the friends of virtue and mankind, there is an im- 
moveable barrier against the final prevalence of scepticism in those universal 
principles of sentiment and conduct, which are co-extensive with human 
nature, and which are more and more developed with its progress and im- 
provement; and which cause the feelings of piety, all the sentiments of 
mercy, compassion, and gratitude, a sense of moral obligation, the love of 
truth, and justice, and freedom, anda fond desire of renewed existence 
beyond the grave, to spring up, variously combined, and in various degrees 
of perfection, in all good and generous minds, wherever and whenever they 
may have existed, and under whatever dispensation of the Almighty they 
may have been educated. Christianity presents a perfect embodying, m the 
teachings and example of Christ, of these great universal principles of senti- 
ment and action ; and, like them, it must be immutable and eternal. It 1s 
the complete manifestation of all those moral and religious truths which are 
essential to human well-being and happiness, and which are only feebly and 
partially disclosed by the light of reason and nature. It sets the seal of di- 
vine authority, the miraculous sanction of the Almighty, on those truths, and 
sentiments, and actions, which good men, in all ages, so far as they were 
able to discern and cherish and practise them, have admired and venerated 





* * Voila,”” says Bayle, in his life of Acosta, “ un exemple qui favorise ceux qu) 
condamnent la liberté de philosopher sur les matidéres de religion; car ils s apuient 
beaucoup sur ce que cette méthode conduit peu-a-peu aU Athéisme ou au Detsme. 
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as divine; as the choice of wisdom; as the portion of virtue; as the assimi- 
lating principle of man and God.* 

What more can be wanting for human wisdom and human happiness than 
a deep conviction of the paternal benevolence of the Creator, and of the 
tendency of his moral government to the final triumph and never-ending 
bliss of virtue and piety—an assurance that he freely welcomes to his love all 
who sincerely repent and honestly endeavour to do right—a persuasion that 
all the children of men are members of one vast family, whose duties and 
interests are reciprocal, and whose highest virtue consists in imitating their 
Maker’s beneficence and rendering each other happy; and, lastly, a firm 
belief, founded on actually witnessing an exertion of divine power in re- 
storing the dead to life, that death is only the passage to immortality? And 
this is Christianity—a doctrine so consonant with reason and so congenial 
with human nature, that the good of all ages, so far as they have attained to 
goodness, have anticipated and exemplified its spirit ; and even the serious 
inquirers of later times, who have questioned the fact of its miraculous in- 
troduction, have freely admitted the excellence of its moral tendency and 
the sublimity of its principles. 

A spirit so pure and principles so exalted, can never perish; their appli- 
cations may be infinitely diversified ; and the controversies to which they 
give rise in one age, may cease to be agitated in the next : but the princi- 
ples themselves are immortal and unchangeable; once imparted to the 
world, they are reflected with increased lustre from every object on which 
they touch, and are strengthened and brightened by every new development 
of the nature of man and the tendency of society. ‘The stream of radiance, 
instead of diminishing as it recedes from its source, gathers fresh lustre as it 
advances, and pursues its course with augmented glory and strength from 
age toage. Nature and revelation “ together dart their intermingling rays,”’ 
and fill the wide circle of the heavens with a blaze of light. 

Such are those grand and vital principles of sentiment and action from 
which the doctrines of all sects derive their value and sanctity, and which 
enlarged and benevolent minds delight to recognize—mingled it may be with 
much error and much prejudice—as the latent source of moral strength and 
spiritual solace for the sincere and upright under every various form of reli- 
gious persuasion, ‘These are the principles which the prevalence of a sec- 
tarian spirit tends to enfeeble and depreciate ; but which, it may be hoped, 
the wide diffusion of education will render by degrees more prominent and 
striking in the profession of every sect. Instead of deriding the religious 
follies of mankind, the benevolent will trace with admiration the merciful 
providence of God, accomplishing through such various processes the same 
gracious result ; promoting, with more or less directness, under creeds so in- 
finitely diversified, and amidst errors and prejudices so tenaciously retained, 
the great moral and religious ends of existence. — 

To these ends enlightened and liberal minds will look as the sole and ex- 
clusive object of trie religion ; to these great ends they will studiously con- 
fine their attention and direct their energies, undistracted by the frivolities of 
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* Sacer intra nos spiritus sedet, malorum bonorumque nostrorum a n 
custos: hic pront a nobis tractatus est, ita nos ipse tractat. Bouvus vir sine ~~ 
nemo est. An potest aliquis supra fortunam, nisi ab illo adjutus exsurgere ks 
dat cousilia magnifica et erecta. In unoquoque virorum bouorum habitat. ay ine 
admodum radii solis contingunt quidem terram, sed ibi oaas unde amon ad 
animus magnus et sacer, et in hoc demissus ut propius divina nossemus, conversa 


quidem nobiscum, sed heret origini sue, Seneca, Epist. 41. 
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sectarian controversy, and unembarrassed by the restraints of sectarian pre- 
ossession. Emancipating themselves, as far as possible, from the trammels 
of sect and party, they will habitually consult, for their own guidance and 
the instruction of others, the perfect model of human wisdom and virtue ex- 
hibited in the gospel: and estimating all religious professors by the faithful- 
ness with which they express, in their profession and general practice, the 
great first principles of all religion, will endeavour, in the truly Catholic 
spirit of the ancient eclectic philosophy, to borrow without reserve, and 
transfuse into their own sentiments and conduct, whatever 1s most sublime 
and scriptural in the doctrine, and whatever is kindest and holiest in the 
spirit and example of other sects ; and will consider that the best religion 
which turns the minds and evergies of its votaries with the greatest force and 
directness upon vital piety and goodness ; which is most practical, most soul- 
subduing, most heavenly, in its influences ; and which develops and en- 
forces the great eternal principles of religious belief, accompamed by the 
fewest of those accessories, the value of which is purely factitious and con- 
ventional, 
ft will be long, probably, before the mass of sects are animated with this 
spint; the prepossessions and institutions of society oppose but too many 
obstacles to its diffusion. But the more advanced and enlightened of the 
members of different sects may lead the way in this important revolution, 
and make preparation for that holiest of all communions on earth, a com- 
munion of the pious, benevolent, and sincere. Already we witness among 
good men of all parties a more cordial disposition to sympathize with each 
other, and to merge minor differences of opinion, that they may co-operate 
more effectually in the promotion of truth and goodness. ‘The intellectual 
excitement that now prevails, the free discussion of all moral and religious 
topics, and the constant intercourse amongst all parties, all sects, all nations, 
must accelerate this union of kindred minds; and from that union, in the 
pursuit of the noblest objects, the most important results may be anticipated. 
Happy they, who can recognize in such a union a pledge of the continued 
happiness and improvement of mankind! Happy they, who, amidst the 
gloom which political convulsions and the storms of bigotry and intolerance 
occasionally throw over the prospects of society, can discern in Christianity 
that pure and holy light which, while it conducts the successive generations 
of individuals to immortal blessedness, discovers with no less clearness the 
path which Providence has traced out for the species, and through which, 
amidst the ever-shifting vicissitudes of manners and opinions, it 1s destined 
to move On in indefinite progression towards wisdom, and virtue, and hap- 


piness ! 
b. ds 


IMPROVISATION 


AFTER A THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION WITH ONE WHO MENACED MY 
HETERODOXY WITH DIVINE DISPLEASURE. 


Gop hath not placed salvation in their hand, 

Far less damnation, to deal out at will 

On those who their vain threats nor understand, 

Nor tremble at them. God is mercy still, 

Though they would make him merciless—hath given 
To all—to al/, the promises of heaven ; 
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Though these would bar the door, and to the few 
Whom they, not God, have chosen, say, ‘ For you, 
For you alone, ye saints! his name is love, , 
And ye shall dive, while those shall hopeless die.”’ 
And why, ye most presumptuous, tell us why ? 
(Since ye mete out the mandates from above), 
Because their eye is not your feverish eye ? 
Because they cannot in the Bible read, ; 

(That book which beams with beauty like the sun, 
Gilding, not scathing, all it shines upon, ) 

Your cold, fierce, narrow, damnatory creed ? 

A yellow leaf ye pluck from truth’s fair tree, 
(That letter dead of which that truth hath spoken, ) 
But know ! the living spirit is the token ; 

Spirit of peace, of joy, of charity, 

levelling in all the bliss of love’s pure breath, 
And calling light from darkness, life from death : 
‘That living spirit which is distant far 

From your vain dreams as love is far from hate, 
Or hell’s abysses from heaven’s central star, 

Or Deity from demon. I will speak 

In God's sweet music to the desolate 

Whom ye have cursed, and bid them stand erect 
In strength and sober joy and self-respect, 

And those intolerable fetters break 

Which ye have bound round their imprisoned souls ; 
Fetters which you, in all the pride of error, 

Have forged of self-idolatry and terror. 

Yes! I will tell them of a light which rolls 

Forth from the Gospel, brighter than the day, 

[li tell them, that the high and holy way 

Which leads to heaven is not o’erflow’d by tears ; 
That he who, from the happy things which earth 
Bears on her mother breast, extracts delight, 

Is a far worthier servant in His sight, 

Than he who, building out of dreams and fears 
‘Terrible visions, makes his heart a waste, 

And judging all without from that within, 

Sees one vast desolation—darkness—dearth— 
Elaborates his misty webs of sin 

Over the loveliest creatures—fairest things 


"Which God himself hath made ; and blinded flings 


Insults upon creation. In his taste 
Sweetness itself is bitter, virtue nought 

But the delusion of a selfish thought, 

And vice less dreadful than an erring creed. 
Madness has filled the world; but this indeed 
Is the worst madness—laying bare the root, 
Blasting the tree, corrupting all the fruit 

Of godliness, in its own name. 
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ANALOGY BETWEEN THE DOCTRINES OF THE TRINITY AND OF 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


llaken with some slight alterations from the Unitarian Advocate. } 


Mysrery has a power to charm the finest understandings. Some ar 
attached to the doctrine of the Trinity, net so much because they are struck 
with the strength of argument in its favour, from revelation or from reason, 
as because their imaginations are fascinated by its very indefiniteness and 
obscurity. In their minds the same grandeur is associated with the mystery 
of the Trinity, which belongs to the mysieries of our own being, of the ope- 
rations of Providence, of the system of nature. But, I confess, that to me 
the Trinity recalls no such emotions. Instead of classing it with those 
sublime subjects of thought which are suggested by our condition 1n this 
world, and our hopes of a future, I should place it among those fictitious 
creations of a strange fancy of which the dark ages were fertile. 

[ have always thought that the doctrine of the Trimty bore a striking ana- 
logy to the doctrine of Transubstantiation. I proceed to point out some 
particulars in which, it appears to me, the two doctrines are very similar. 

1, The statement of each involves an apparent contradiction. The doc- 
trine of ‘Transubstantiation is, that the bread and wine employed in the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, are converted, after consecration by the 
priest, into the real body and blood of Jesus Christ. ‘The elements retain 
the same outward appearance, but in reality are entirely changed. To the 
senses they still seem to be common bread and wine ;_ but faith regards them 
as the body and blood of our Lord. The Protestant acknowledges the im- 
possibility of believing this. He confesses that no evidence could prove it 
to his mind. But is there not the same contradiction in the statement of the 
Trinity? The statement is, 1. That there is but one God. 2. That the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are three separate persons, each having his 
own mind, consciousness and will,—each sustaining different offices in the 
work of redemption. 3. That the Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy 
Ghost 1s God, 

Now to my mind this statement appears to present as palpable a contra- 
diction as the former. I cannot torture my intellect to perceive the possibi- 
lity of either of these propositions, It is as easy for me to admit that what 
the evidence of my senses teaches me is wine, is, in reality, the blood shed 
on Calvary eighteen hundred years ago, as to perceive, that the Father can 
be God; the Son, God; and the Holy Ghost, God; and yet that there iS 
but one God. Both the propositions I cannot help regarding as contradictory 
and impossible. 

2. ‘The doctrine cf Transubstantiation is defended by passages of Scrip- 
ture which, if admitted in their obvious and literal sense, are certainly indu- 
bitable proofs. Indeed, the language of our Saviour is more explicit on this 
point than it is on the doctrine of the Trinity, as its warmest advocates, I pre- 
sume, confess, The doctrine of Transubstantiation, unless we bring reason 
to our aid in interpreting Scripture, is supported by direct quotations from 
the New Testament. Except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
Son of Man, ye have no life in you.” * And he took the bread and said, 
This is my body, which is given for you.”” In like manner ‘he took the 
cup and said, This is my blood.’’ By these texts the believers in Transub- 
stantiation think they demonstrate their doctrine. But the man who permits 
his common sense to operate, refutes them on the principles of criticism and 
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sound reason, and shews that the language of Scripture is not to be pressed 
in its most obvious sense too closely, but that we must look beyond the letter 
to the spirit. 

The analogy which the Trinity bears to this point is, that it is supported 
by some obvious passages of Scripture. The ‘Trinitarian is convinced of the 
truth of the doctrine by certain texts in which a triple distinction of the Divine 
nature 1s Implied, or by passages which appear to invest Jesus Christ with the 
attributes of the Deity. But are these passages as numerous or as forcible as 
those which the Catholic alleges in favour of Transubstantiation ? Why do 
we not receive ¢hem in their literal sense? Plainly, because we exercise our 
reason and cannot admit an impossibility. 

On the same grounds I interpret the texts, apparently in favour of the 
Trinity, according to my reason. If the argument is just against the Catho- 
lic, mine is just against the Trinitarian. ‘To maintain consistency, a man 
must become a Catholic or a Unitarian. If he adopt an opinion from the 
literal import of Scripture, without regard to the real import, he must believe 
in Transubstantiation; but if he refuse to believe a contradiction, though 
capable ofa plausible support from Scripture, he must renounce the Trinity. 
The Catholic can retort upon him with precisely the same arguments with 
which he attacks the Unitarian ; why, then, will he not allow the latter the 
same advantage which he assumes in contending with the former? 

3. The two doctrines agree in the mode of argument by which they are 
supported. <A Protestant, reasoning with a believer in Transubstantiation, 
would argue something in this way: ‘I cannot believe as you assert, that 
the bread and wine of the eucharist are the real body and blood of our Lord, 
for the supposition contradicts the evidence of my senses. The bread which 
is before me, to all appearance, is unchanged. It has all the properties 
which belonged to it before. I perceive its form, colour, taste, smell; and 
I am sure that these are the qualities of real bread.” 

But to this the Catholic replies, ‘* I admit all that you have asserted. If 
you think you have made out any argument, you mistake the ground of dis- 
pute. You have proved nothing by proving that the element in . See has 
the visible properties of bread; that is granted: but the ground we take is 
this: that, allowing all you have said, the bread is still in a mysterious man- 
ner the true body of Christ; its retaining the appearance of bread is nothing 
against the conclusion ; for our Saviour expressly said, ‘This is my body.’ 
Now we must admit this to support the consistency of Scripture ; and after 
all, the whole subject is a solemn mystery, which is not to be investigated too 
closely by our carnal reason.’ | 

How similar the mode of reasoning adopted by the Trinitarian! We say, 
‘that we do not believe the doctrine of the Trinity because it ts inconsistent 
with the Divine Unity. We are convinced by the united testimony of na- 
ture and revelation, that the Lord our God is onE Lorp. Now, we cannot 
think at the same time that he is Turer. Again, we find our Saviour con- 
tinually spoken of in the New Testament as the Son of God, distinct from 
the Father, and inferior to him; we cannot then believe that he is God, 
equal with the Father.”’ 

To this the Trinitarian replies, ‘‘ What you say is true. No one doubts 
it. ‘To press this point so closely betrays ignorance ot the controversy, 
‘Trinitarians hold the Unity of God, and the inferiority of the Son to the 
Father: but at the same time, they believe in the Trntty and the equa- 
lity of the Son with the Father. You gain nothing by proving that the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ is limited; we admit that, but believe too, that 
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his knowledge is unlimited: you gain nothing by proving that his power 
was given him by the Father; we admit that, but believe too, that his power 
is underived and independent: you gain nothing by proving that he is the 
Son of God, and finite; we admit that, but believe too, that he is God, and 
infinite. ‘To be sure it is a mystery ; but we must submit our carnal reason 
to the teachings of scripture.” 

Now, how this differs from the reasoning of the Roman Catholic in favour 
of Transubstantiation, [ am unable to perceive. But that reasoning is pro- 
nounced sophistical, contradictory, and absurd. It will be acknowledged 
that it tends to disturb the foundations of our knowledge, and to weaken our 
confidence in all human opinions. Why, then, will the Trinitarian persist 
himself in an argument which, in another application, he sees is palpably 
erroncous ? [am sure that every candid person must confess the inconsist- 
ency that I have pointed out, and be slow in condemning his brother for 
being unable to believe that the same Being can know all things, and yet 
know but in part; has received all his power from another, and yet possesses 
it independently ; is finite and mferior to God, and infinite and equal to 
God; at the same time that the exercise of his own good sense and his 
knowledge of scriptural interpretation prevent his agreeing with the Catho- 
lic, that Christ intended to be literally understood when he said, This is my 
body, and, This is my blood; and he refuses to believe that the substance 
which he sees before him, with all the properties of bread, is actually the 
flesh of the Son of God. 

4. The two doctrines agree in the support which they have received from 
men of eminent learning and piety. It is said, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity has been the undisputed doctrine of the church for ages; that thou- 
sands have been nurtured, under the influence of its belief, in the principles 
of a deep and fervent piety ; that volumes filled with erudition and argu- 
ment have been written in its defence; and that the spirits of the just have 
clung to it in the hour of death, with a strong perception of its truth, and 
confidence in its power. We are directed to the philosophic Leibnitz, the 
profound Boyle, the devout Doddridge, as witnesses to the truth of the Tri- 
nity, and by their testimony many are confirmed in their belief. 

But the argument goes too far; for, if it is good, it proves the mystery 
of Transubstantiation. If the authority of great names has power to prove 
that the idea of a Trinity is not inconsistent with the Divine Umity, it can 
prove, also, that the bread of the eucharist is the body of the Lord, without 
doing violence to human reason. ‘The same considerations which apply to 
the Trinitarian doctrine, apply with equal force to the doctrine of the Ro- 
man Catholic. That has found advocates and believers among men of dis- 
tinguished talent and learning. That has been the orthodox doctrine for 
ages. ‘That has shed a light over the dying bed. That can number among 
its adherents such names as Fenelon, Bossuet, and Pascal, whose example 
might sanction any doctrine which is capable of support by human autho- 
rity. But what does it prove > Nothing. They were men, fallible men; 
and on this point, the Protestant acknowledges their mistake. Unitarians 
regard in like manner the names which he adduces. They yield them the 
claim of intellect and piety, but believe they were in error; of course, their 
authority has no weight with them. For if they were influenced by the as- 
sociations which are suggested by the example of the great and good in the 
history of the church, they must not only believe the doctrine of the ‘Tri- 
nity, but the mystery of Transubstantiation. 

. Both agree in having been deemed essential to salvation. One of the 
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greatest supports which the doctrine of the Trinity has received, is the idea 
that it is a fundamental point of Christianity. This gives the ‘Trinitarian an 
advantage in his arguments, with the great majority of inquirers, such as 
the Roman Catholic church well knows how to use. He tells a man that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is true, and that unless he believes it, he hazards the 
interests of his soul. We tell a man, that the same doctrine is false; but 
we dare not add that its reception would endanger his salvation. ‘Though 
by this course, we think we gain in consistency, we are sure we lose in 
power ; though we adhere to Scripture, we lose sight of policy. If we 
could so far violate our convictions as to declare that the future happiness of 
an individual is endangered by his reception of any speculative doctrine, we 
might present an appalling picture of the evil of believing the Trinity. We 
should then have an influence with the timid, the melancholy, the despond- 
ing, which the Trinitarian possesses, but which we do not covet. We 
could appeal to the fears, with the strength with which we would address 
the understanding. While, then, I concede to him the advantage of prose- 
lytism which he enjoys, in making a belief in the Trinity essential to salva- 
tion, IT must be permitted to remind him, that it is an advantage which he 
enjoys in common with the Roman Catholic, who makes a belief in Tran- 
substantiation essential to salvation. ‘The Catholic regards the Protestant 
with the same pity, for not being able to agree with him, which the latter 
manifests for the Unitarian, for not being able to agree with him. ‘The Pro- 
testant laments over our blindness, in rejecting the Trinity ; the Catholic 
laments with equal compassion over the Protestant, in rejecting Transub- 
stantiation. The Trinitarian warns me of the danger of attending a Unitarian 
church ; the Catholic will warn him of the danger of attending a Protestant 
church: if, then, I give in to the idea that | must return to the pale of 
Trinitarianism for safety and religious comfort, I must be consistent and fol- 
low my Catholic brother into the bosom of the Holy Mother of the church : 
for not a single argument can be brought to prove the necessity ofa belief in 
the ‘Trinity, which he cannot urge with equal, I had almost said with tenfold 
force, to prove the necessity of a belief in Transubstantiation. 4" 3 
G6. The two doctrines correspond in their origin. Neither of them, it ts 
acknowledged, is contained in the recorded discourses of the apostles, 
Neither is found in the confessions of faith required of the primitive con- 
verts. Neither is recognized in the earliest controversies which agitated the 
church, No traces of the Trinity or df Transubstantiation are found in ec- 
clesiastical history until after the apostolic age. But after Christianity began 
to be corrupted by the speculations of philosophers, both the doctrines were 
developed and became the subjects of eager contention. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation received its present form at the fourth council of the 
Lateran, in the year 1215, according to the decree of Pope Innocent the 
Third, who embodied in definite language the floating opinions that had 
risen like a mist on the purity of the church. But it seems to have been 
forgotten, that the Trinity, though it dates from an earlier period, is proved 
by faithful history to have sprung up subsequently to the times of the apos- 
tles. On this point, credit may be given to a I rinitarian writer, the popular 
Mosheim, who was too candid, at least in this instance, to sacrifice historical 
accuracy to theological prejudice. In his account of the fourth ora 
having spoken of a certain ‘ schismatic pestilence which troubled the 
church, he says, * in the year three hundred and seventeen, a nas! a ah 
tion arose in Egypt upon a subject of much higher Importance, anc Fatal 
consequences of a yet more pernicious nature, Phe subject of this fata 
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controversy, which kindled such deplorable divisions in the Christian world, 
was the doctrine of three persons in the Godhead ; a doctrine which, in th 
three preceding centuries, had happily escaped the vain curiosity of human 
researches, and been left undefined and undetermined by any particular set 
of ideas. 

** The Emperor Constantine, looking upon the subject of this controversy 
as a matter of small importance, and as little connected with the funda- 
mental and essential doctrines of religion, contented himself at first with 
addressing a letter to the contending parties, in which he admonished them 
to put an end to their disputes. But when the prince saw that his admoni- 
tions were without effect, and that the troubles and commotions which the 
passions of men too often mingle with religious disputes were spreading and 
increasing daily throughout the empire, he assembled at length, in the year 
325, the famous council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the deputies of the 
church universal were summoned to put an end to the controversy. 

“* And in the year 381, a hundred and fifty bishops, at the council of 
Constantinople, gave the finishing touch to what the council of Nice had lett 
imperfect, and fixed in a full and determinate manner the doctrine of thr 
persons in one God, which is as yet received among the generality of Chris- 
tians.”” 

From this time, the Trinity obtained a strong place among the doctrines 
of orthodoxy, and though Calvin expressed his disapprobation of the word 
as barbarous and savouring of heathenism, and Melancthon bewailed the 
bloody tragedies that it would cause to be enacted, the Reformation did not 
destroy its roots, and it is still a prevalent and essential doctrine in all the 
great churches of Christendom. 

The doctrine of Transubstantiation flourished with equal vigour through 
many an age of religious darkness, and though it would be too much to say, 
that it has gone to the tomb of once powerful errors, its springs of life are 
touched, and it cannot long survive. In this, also, it is my belief that the 
doctrine of the Trinity corresponds with it. 

The progress of light and knowledge has been fatal to the belief of 
Transubstantiation : it will be equally fatal toa belief in the Trinity. Lam 
convinced of this by the qualifications and explanations to which its advo- 
cates are now accustomed to resort. It is not trusted in its original mys- 
tery, but is softened and adorned by the additions of ingenious theologians. 
But it cannot stand the rude shock of an inquiring age. Reason will refuse 
to lend its testimony to support a contradiction. Charity will rejoice at the 
banishment of an error which has embittered the hearts and shed the blood 
of the saints. As the knowledge of the Scriptures increases, the arguments 
for the Trinity will diminish. Already many passages, once considered 1n- 
dubitable proofs, are given up by its enlightened advocates. Already many 
texts, apparently strong in favour of the Trinity, have been found to labour 
under such extreme suspicion, as to render them useless in theological con- 
troversy. The history of the past, the character of man, the tendencies of 
society, are to my mind convincing proofs that the mystery of the Trinity 
will be rejected from our system of belief, and that the hour cometh, yea, 1S 
— — when the true worshipers shall worship the FATHER in spirit 
and in truth, 
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BIBER'’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION.* 


THE Christian Monitor has, it does not appear why, come to a sudden 
termination ; but more attention is due to the First Volume of the New 
Series than a deceased periodical usually attracts, on account of its con- 
taining the complete series of Dr. Biber’s Lectures on Education, deli- 
vered at the Harp-Alley School-Room, Fleet Street, last spring. The work 
itself is a mere report of sermons, mostly Calvinistic ones, delivered at po- 
pular places of worship in the metropolis, interspersed, however, with some 
valuable hints to parents, and some specimens of selections from Scripture 
and from our own ancient chronicles, for the use of young people, as illus- 
trations of Dr, Biber’s ideas. But the lectures occupy a considerable pro- 
portion of the volume. As they abound in serious and weighty truths, con- 
veyed, on the whole, in most impressive (though occasionally obscure) lan- 
guage, they are well worthy attention ; and, startling as some of the ideas 
may seem to persons unaccustomed to compare Christianity as it is set forth 
in the Scriptures with Christianity as we see it in its corrupted form around 
us, the honest inquirer will not be deterred from an attempt to look at the 
subject with an unprejudiced mind. 

A name is nothing; and if Pestalozzi’s name stands in the way of any 
candid investigation of principles, it is better to let it be mentioned no 
more ; but we cannot help adverting here to the partial view taken of this 
great and good man’s labours by a late writer in the Edinburgh Review. 
This writer has, indeed, expressed the common feelings of good minds in 
contemplating the labours of a life consecrated to the service of society: but 
he does not seem to have an idea of the manner in which Pestalozzi desired 
to serve his fellow-creatures. He has left altogether out of sight this, which 
is the noblest characteristic of his views ; for Pestalozzi looked far beyond 
that exercise of the personal and social feelings which is bounded by their 
power of administering to the comfort of this life. Perhaps no one ever 
conceived more justly or nobly of the benignity of the Creator and the dig- 
nity of human nature; perhaps no one ever conceived of existence as In- 
volving more extensive responsibilities ; still more, perhaps no one has 
formed a more enlarged view of the Christian dispensation, its ultimate ten- 
dency, and its designed effects upon human character, than Pestalozzi. Its 
generous, free, and lofty spirit, he had, in a more than common degree, 
permitted himself to imbibe. He wished all to be, what he certainly was, 
willing servants of God ; and hence he had respect not merely to the useful 
morality of the gospel, but to its generous influences upon the spirit. Yet, 
though constantly keeping before his eyes the grand aim of leading man to 
the Source of his existence, from whence he may come with replenished 
stores of light and love to bless the beings that surround him, he never for- 
gets, in his desire to spiritualize human life, that no human being can com- 
pletely fulfil the purposes of his creation, unless he be conducted step by 
step through all those different stages of individual and social development 
in which the powers of his whole nature may receive cultivation. 
It is in the minute application of its spirit to the details of education, that 
both Pestalozzi and his followers have testified their deep-seated regard to 
Christianity ; and where the reader may doubt and differ, he yet, if a true 
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Christian, cannot but admire. It may well excite wonder that the simple 
and natural means placed in the hands of parents for the purpose of aiding 
their children in attaining the true objects of life, should so often have been 
disregarded ; while no efforts have been spared to procure the worldly ad- 
vantages of a costly education; while heaven and earth have been ransacked 
for improved methods of rendering them learned or accomplished ; and while, 
with the best intentions, the most injudicious expedients have been resorted 
to.—We have been struck with the beautiful moral lessons which, in Dr. Bi- 
ber’s hands, have been deduced from the most obvious infantine instruction 
respecting the different bodily organs, their personal use and abuse, their 
eflects upon society ; and still more with the extremely distinct view of the 
right and wrong of their own feelings, which children upon such a plan are 
assisted in acquiring. Dr. Biber is surely right in complaining of English 
education as being in general greatly deficient, as far as respects the cultiva- 
tion of the feelings. Much thought is bestowed by sensible parents on the 
understanding; and on the showy, mechanical arts by the worldly; but what 
a child's actual state of feeling may be, whether he understands himself, 
or whether we understand him, is too little regarded. Hence it is that 
we meet with so many children who cannot do themselves justice, because 
feeling, with them, has never been drawn out into language, and they have 
attained no clear ideas—consequently, no clear expressions. Without giv- 
ing a child actual words, or dictating what its feeling ought to be, a parent, 
acting as Dr, Biber would recommend, can hardly miss of the pleasure of 
seeing his offspring not only imbued with good feelings, but ready to com- 
municate them ; to be ashamed of a right movement will, in such a case, be 
almost impossible. Yet how often is a want of early encouragement a bar 
to the expression of what a child actually feels that 1s good, as well as evil ! 
It is perfectly astonishing that this most interesting part of the juvenile cha- 
racter is so little the object, apparently, of the parent’s anxious research. 
Besides, as Dr, Biber says, 


“If we do not distinguish and acknowledge what may be good in the 
child’s feelings, we attack the good as well as the bad, and we take upon our- 
selves an authority over the child's nature which does not belong to us, but 
to a superior influence ; and in many cases we attack even the results of that 
influence, together with the child’s own perverseness. ‘Thus, the child feels 
injustice in our proceedings, and he has before his conscience a ground on 
which he may, in his own mind, if not openly, oppose all our efforts, being 
conscious of good feelings, and seeing they are not acknowledged, but disre- 
garded and condemned, as it were, in a parcel with ‘the others : he begins 
then to make all the resistance in his power, and, what is much worse, he 
considers himself as entitled to make this resistance. This is the cause of 
the want of confidence so generally observed in children with regard to their 
teachers ; if teachers and parents understood how to oppose skilfully all the 
manifestations of a perverse source of feeling, and at the same time to take 
hold of that pure source of feeling which likewise exercises its influence over 
the child, they would be more in the child’s confidence, and more successful 
in his education.”—P, 95. 

In passing on to the last four lectures, we are aware of the impossibility 
of doing justice to a train af thought relative to the best methods of impart- 
ing religious and moral instruction, which is very original, and, to some o! 
our readers, may appear startling, All, however, will probably coincide 10 
some of the preliminary remarks, 


‘* — if God himself could so far condescend to the weakness of man as te 
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go through these various steps,” (he has been recapitulating the order of Di- 
vine interpositions,) “and to bestow the continued revelation of centuries upon 
the dull comprehension of man, in order to lead him ultimately to full elear- 
ness, why should we, being weak and imperfect men ourselves, liable to 
error and mistake, incapable of seeing the truth at once in its full extent and 
in its full splendour ; why should we, I ask, not be willing to follow the ex- 
ample set to us by the Spirit of spirits, and deal with our children in the same 
condescending manner in which he has dealt with the human race? Why 
should we not give ourselves time, in the course of our education, as he has 
given himself time in the course of his revelation to man? Why do we not 
begin, at the first step, with such a proportion of divine instruction as the 
child will be able to apply to his own nature in a direct and immediate man- 
ner?”—P, 153, 


The views entertained by Dr. Biber on the subject of reward and punish- 
ment will, doubtless, meet with much opposition, carefully as he has endea- 
voured to guard them by the full admission of the practical difficulties to be 
encountered by the parent or teacher who endeavours to put them in execu- 
tion, It must be admitted, that nothing can appear more visionary, at first 
sight, than the idea of dispensing with positive punishment, whatever may 
be thought on the far less doubtful and difficult subject of reward; but yet, 
the more we reflect on the general principles which should govern Christian 
education, and compare them with those which appear to govern the con- 
duct of most educators, the more deeply we shall be convinced that, if 
Christianity itself be no merely beautiful theory, but a system capable of 
practical application, we must make, not steps only, but strides towards the 
path marked out by Pestalozzi and his followers, in all that respects our moral 
discipline, when attempting to approach a more Christian system. If to 
have respect, at every stage of the progress, to the formation of the Christian 
character, be visionary, then, indeed, are these views most visionary. But, 
let it be remembered, that a just confidence in their rectitude and corre- 
spondence with the gospel, is a very different thing from confidence in the 
present fitness of the agents that are to exhibit their efficacy. We may not 
be more fully convinced that there are very few schools conducted in such a 
manner as shall produce the result we wish, than that there are very few 
teachers capable, with their present habits and feelings, of making them 
better ; but does this, in the least, affect the general question ? Surely not. 
The thing to be deprecated is supineness and contentment with the present 
state of education. The evil is in allowing the enemies of education to tri- 
umph at every instance of juvenile depravity, at the manifest inefficiency of 
what has been done; and of wasting time in defending imperfection, instead 
of labouring to make the remedy more applicable to the disease. 


“ It is astonishing, indeed,” says Dr. Biber, ‘‘ that during 80 lon a qe 
of time as that which has elapsed since the appearance of Jesus Christ, ane 
the introduction of his religion into all civilized states, man should not have 
come to a clearer insight into the nature of his dispensation. So far from 
acting up to the principles there recommended, we see, on the wy 
every day a continuance of that system of retaliation which Jesus Christ him- 
self decidedly rejected. Our schools are in this respect nothing but a copy 
or faint imitation of society at large. It is true, that in the Old Testament 
injuries were inflicted for every offence committed, on the well-known ye 
ciple, ‘ eye for eye, and tooth for tooth.’ Chis principle, however, is - 
rectly contradicted by our Lord, who has taught us to adopt @ course 

eed ‘ongenial wi he ultimate purpose of the Divine Being, 
proceeding more congenial with the u pury 
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namely, ‘to return good for evil.’ Under the influence of this principle, 
which is manifestly more noble and more caleulated to bring men, through 
the practice of it, nearer again to the Divine perfection, every offender would 
find in those whom he had offended, and in society, which can in some cases 
be considered as the offended party, (even when the offence has been directed 
only against some individual,) not an enemy, but a benefactor. If we obeyed 
the injunctions of Jesus Christ, which are in open contrast to the retaliating 
code of the Mosaic dispensation, we should, so far from repelling violence by 
violence, and wrath by wrath, feel ourselves bound on the contrary to make 
in favour of those who are unfortunately offenders against the laws of God, 
and against human laws, an additional sacrifice for the purpose of assisting 
them in obtaining the end of their existence on earth. If it were sufficiently 
kept in view that every human individual is born for the purpose of recover- 
ing himself, during his existence in this life, from a state of sin and rebellion 
against God, into which we have unfortunately fallen, we should be less in- 
clined to proceed against those who are more particularly distinguished by 
the baneful effects of that sinful state in the manner in which we do. We 
should make less light of violently removing a man from the scene of this 
life, and sending him off to eternity without having asked ourselves the ques- 
tion, whether he has actually ended his course according to the Divine pur- 
pose : whether a prolonged existence might not, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, and under the influence of love and kindness, lead him to a state 
vastly different from that in which we force him to quit this stage of ex- 
istence. 

‘** The fault, however, rests not with capital punishment only : it rests with 
the general mode of proceeding against all those who have violated existing 
laws. We never regard those immense monstrosities in the present state ot 
society, by which many individuals are, from their very birth, placed under 
circumstances the most unfavourable for their moral development—circum- 
stances directly tending to nourish, even to luxuriant growth, every seed of 
evil in the heart, and to cut them off from every good influence, without con- 
sidering how heavy is the responsibility which society has incurred in this re- 
spect, how many vietims there are every day made to the selfishness, the 
luxury, the ambition, and the avarice of those who rule over the earth. 

“ We judge with severity not only unchristian, but even inhuman, those 
who have made the easy and, in some instances, almost necessary transition 
from the utmost wretchedness and destitution to criminality. The idea that 
every being, born in the bosom of society, has a right as well-founded as that 
of his neighbours, to the enjoyment of life; the idea that the souls of the 
lowest born are as valuable in the sight of the Lord as the souls who hold the 
swords of justice ; the idea that society has an imperative duty to provide for 
them all the means of acquainting themselves with their true position to their 
Maker—all this never occurs to the minds of those who give and execute the 
civil and criminal laws. To secure the right of property, to secure the posses- 
sion of dust to one creature exclusively of another—this is the great end which 
they purpose to themselves, and for this end they neglect altogether to m- 
sure, or even to render accessible to the majority of the members of society, 
the means of salvation, and the knowledge of their state, their origin, and 
their destination ) 

‘* I certainly think that, in this respect, society is as unchristian, as pagan, 
as ever it could be. It is no more built upon those theocratic institutions 
which characterized the Jewish nation, and in which the criminal code of 
Moses was perfectly in its place: but that which is supplied in the place “ 
theocracy, is nota purer form of society, as might be expected, from the 
profession wl ich is made of Christianity among us. All our social institu 
tions re, On the « ontrary, built upon the principle of pagan civilization : and 
the priftciples of Christi; nity have not even done so much in our Christian 


states as to prevent the most cruel vengeance beine exercised by the ruling 
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classes over those among the oppressed who have too little moral and too 
much mental and physical energy to submit quietly to the oppression and 
destitution in which they are born. 
“It might be thought that these remarks are out of place in a lecture on 

education ; but if we consider that our systems of discipline are built on the 
same principle, and that in our schools we are preparing the young ones for 
a society so constituted, then it will certainly appear that there exists a very 
intimate connexion between the way of operating upon the moral energies of 
children in years of school discipline, and between the legislative enactment 
of our social state. It is certainly true, what has often been repeated, that if 
we were now to do away at once with every sort of punishment, incalculable 
evils would ensue to society; but let it be remembered, that if we go on in 
the same course of proceeding, we shall be involved deeper and deeper into 
that corruption which now already seems to be overwhelming—unless it be 
possible to train the rising generation in such a manner, that the majority will 
not stand in need of those coercive laws by which order is now but faintly 
maintained. If we do not from this side obtain an improvement in the social 
state, the false remedy will soon so much increase the evil, that no cure is an 
more possible. The question then is, whether it be possible to train our chit. 
dren so that they will do right, independently of the dangers which they may 
incur from police-ofticers, law-courts, and quarter-sessions. If we be able to 
do so, if we succeed in awakening motives in the hearts of the young ones 
superior to the vile motive of fear, then we may hope that the state of society 
will again be consolidated; but, if we go on in the manner in which we have 
done—if we make the motive of fear still the predominant motive in our 
schools, it will remain the predominant motive in after-life. Now, while on 
one hand all the means which man can employ against man are of a finite and 
limited nature, the course of evil in the human heart is indefinite; so that, 
continuing in the same direction in which society is now proceeding, the time 
must infallibly arrive when all the checks of civil power will be of no avail, 
when vice and corruption will be as well secured, nay, more secured, than 
virtue and uprightness. We have had specimens of so corrupt a state of 
things in the pagan world—we have seen, in the later times of the Roman 
empire, the very worst of spectacles which human nature, left to its own vicious 
tendency, seal display; yet I do not think that the history of mankind has 
reached the utmost pitch of perversity. We know, the more there is of 
knowledge the greater is sin, and it cannot fail but that the state of mankind 
must become corrupt in proportion. The more we have been under the in- 
fluence of the Divine dispensation, the more there has been done to heal our 
nature, to strengthen and to quicken it in good things, the more shall we find 
that criminality increases, if those means be either neglected or abused, 

** Viewing, then, the subject in this light, that the want of a sufficient appli- 
cation of the principles of Christianity to the constitution of social life is the 
cause of the great discrepancy which we observe between the doctrines of our 
religion and the condition of society, it will become so much more imperative 
a duty to apply those principles to education ; and as it is not in our power to 
stop the tide of evil which has once taken its course among the existing gene- 
ration, we may at Jeast exert ourselves to begin on a new foundation with re- 
gard to the training of our children. Here, at least, we should abstain from 
retaliating upon the offender, and allow the sense of duty, and the internal 
chastisement of conscience, to supply the place of slavish hang pot of 
painful consequences. No one can be more deeply convinced than I am my- 
self, of the existence, as well as of the necessity, of re to the fallen 
creature. I know that punishment has been dispensed, and is daily dispensed, 
by Providence; but I know, also, that true punishment does not consist in 
unpleasant feelings arbitrarily inflicted upon us; on the contrary, what con- 
stitutes the efficacy and awfulness of the Divine punishment is, on the one 
hand, the vital nature of the highest of all the punishments of Giod, namely, 
that which he inflicts upon our souls by the internal stings of conscience ; 
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and, on the other hand, the connexion which we see, if our mind be at all 
opened to the Divine government, between the sufferings which we endure 
and the transgressions which we commit. That which the dispensation of 
God brings upon us in the course of our life, however painful it may be to us, 
is above every suspicion of injustice or passion. * * * * * Not so the 
yinishments of man: he is imperfect, liable to error and to passion, and 
liable, likewise, in the mind of others, to the suspicion of both; therefore his 
eo ‘annot have that effect which those of the Divine Being must 
1ave :—they are not absolutely adequate, not unequivocally just. Hence it is 
that even well-meaning teachers often produce, by their chastisements, no 
other effect than that of hardening their pupils still more. Out of the uncer- 
tainty which attaches itself to human punishment two dangers arise ; the first, 
that the pupil may sophistically elude, in his own conscience, the conviction 
of his guilt: and the other, that the teacher or parent may actually punish in 
a manner, if not quite undeserved, at least inadequate to the guilt of the child, 
or to his peculiar character. * * * * * * * 

** It is generally assumed by teachers (I think without the slightest founda- 
tion), that children know what is right and wrong only as far as they are told. 
I will not argue here the point, whether it is to be ealled natural conscience, 
or the internal voice of Divine influence, or whatever else it may be termed ; 
but I know there is a something in the child which will tell him at once whether 
that which he does is right or whether it is wrong. I do not mean to say that 
the child will at once have a sense of what would be his duty in all the most 
complicated positions of life; but I wish it to be observed, that the child does 
not stand in need of so extensive a knowledge. Having pointed out to you the 
dangers and the positive evil consequences arising out of the present system 
of punishment in schools, I shall give you, in a few words, an idea of the 
mode in which restrictive and coercive measures may be employed with suc- 
cess. First of all, it is necessary that the teacher should stand in a position of 
mutual affection with the child: his pupils must know, not from what he has 
told them, but from the whole course of action which he pursues, that he has 
their welfare seriously at heart; that he enters into the individuality of their 
character; that he knows their strength and bears with their weakness; that 
he wants to enforce nothing but what the child may in time attain, as the next 
step of his moral and intellectual improvement. If this be the position in 
which the teacher and the child stand to each other, I am quite sure that, in 
many cases, a simple hint from the teacher, or a question addressed to the 
child, will be sufficient to check the latter, if doing wrong, or to encourage 
him if his strength or his determination to do good be relaxed. Yet there will 
be cases still in which admonitions of this kind are not sufficient, arid then the 
teacher must have recourse, first, to familiar and private conversation with the 
child: he may take him aside for a few moments after school, and ask him 
how it is that he does not succeed in correcting himself of his fault. The 
child will, with the less hesitation, the more there is of true affection between 
him and the teacher, give a simple account of the difficulties there are in his 
way, and the teacher will be enabled to dismiss him with some kind advice, oF 
to suggest some further considerations with regard to his conduct. The 
teacher must then take care never to lose sight of his pupil, but from time to 
time call him to account, whether the means which he has adopted be efficl- 
ent, and how far he has succeeded in conquering himself. * * * * * It 
may, however, happen that the child will not be corrected even through all 
these means; then the teacher may draw his attention to the circumstance, 
that conviction seems not to be sufficient in him to produce improvement : 
he will easily succeed in convincing the child that he must adopt some exte- 
rior means of constraint, which ought to be such as the child may find from 
his own experience most likely to affect his conduct. The teacher will do 
best to ask the child directly, what sort of restriction he will impose upon 
himself in case he should commit the same fault again. No doubt the child 
will feel best what sort of check is likely to be the most powerful, and, I re- 
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peat it again, if there be sincere affection between the teacher and the pupil, he 
will sincerely declare it. The teacher may then, in case the child should com- 
mit the same fault again, insist upon his undergoing that sort of restriction, and 
he will be in no wise liable to the suspicion of arbitrary conduct, or of injus- 
tice. In most instances, however, it will be found that the very fact of his 
having before his eyes the necessity of an outward restraint upon himself, will 
so powerfully act upon the determination of the child as to lead him to im- 
prove his conduct. 

“1 know that the great objection against all this will be, that it is all very fine 
in theory, but with most children it will be found impracticable. 1 will grant 
most readily that the teacher himself will experience great difficulties in ma- 
king the attempt; first, because the children, being trained in a different plan, 
will not understand him at first; and, secondly, because he himself, having 
accustomed himself to a different mode of proceeding, will not be able to 
move upon this new principle with perfect ease and facility. But let the ex- 
periment be tried ; let any teacher propose to himself to act upon the principle 
of love and mutual forbearance—to act upon the acknowledgment of a living 
power in the conscience of the child himself; let any teacher try to become 
the friend and assistant of his child’s conscience, and he will find that, though 
not at once, yet by degrees he will succeed ; let him only take time to render 
himself capable of pursuing such a plan, and let his children take time to 
enter into this mode of proceeding, the good consequences will soon be mani- 
fest. I know from experience, that the teacher may be ever so well convinced 
that he ought to dispense with punishment altogether, and yet he will not be 
able to act, in all cases, up to this principle; he will himself not have ac- 
quired that superiority of mind—that purity of feeling —that unbounded power 
of love which alone will enable him to do what he may clearly perceive to be 
right. But let no one be discouraged by these difficulties; as the teacher must 
have patience with his children, so he must have patience with himself 5 and, 
if he be sincere in his endeavours, he will wal, in improving himself, and 
in improving his children at the same time. Only let not the impossibility of 
acting at once on the most eligible plan be an excuse for persevering in a 
course of proceeding which, being built on perverse principles, can only lead 
to perverse consequences.” —Pp. 172—182. 

The length of the above extracts must be a sufficient apology for making 
no further present remarks upon the subject. We will only add further, 
that the lectures were followed up by a proposal on the part of Dr. Biber to 
establish a teachers’ institution, and an invitation to teachers or other persons 
interested in forwarding a plan of this kind to make communications to him 


upon the subject. E 


METHUSELAH, 
Gen. v. 27. 

Anp didst thou, Patriarch, tread this vale of tears, 

And bear life’s load, for near a thousand years ? 

And is the record of thy days so brief, 

Without one song of joy, or tale of grief ? 

Brief though it be, a lesson it imparts, | 

(Bind it, ye high and mighty, round your hearts !) 

For thus it says to each—** Thy pomp, thy pride, 

At last shall come to this :—He liv’d, and died / 
Brighton. 
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CHURCH REFORM.* 


AFTER a warm ry | on the constitution of the English Church, not 
very consistent with the glaring defects in its mechanism which are acknow- 
ledged by this very moderate reformer, he proceeds very justly to observe, 
that ‘* the Reformation in this country never was completed.”’ 


** One main branch of the Reformation, for instance, the compilation of a 
body of ecclesiastical laws, for which measures were taken almost on the first 
dawn of the light of Protestantism, which for a long succession of years was 
held in view, and at length almost brought to conclusion, was broken off by 
the death of Edward the Sixth. That the work of the Reformation was left 
incomplete is no matter of surprise, when the circumstances of the times are 
kept in mind. When we reflect upon the many and various diflieulties with 
which Cranmer had to contend, we admire him for doing so much, rather 
than censure him for not doing more. Admirable indeed were the temper, 
the judgment, and the caution, with which he steered his course among the 
rocks, and shoals, and quicksands, which every where surrounded him, 
through the fierce despotism, the fiery passions, and conceited arrogance of 
intellect, of Henry the Eighth, and the secularity and avarice, the deadly ani- 
mosities and complicated intrigues of those who after his death conducted 
the government of the country. ‘ The Reformation, one of the greatest pe- 
riods of human improvement, was a time of trouble and confusion. The vast 
structure of superstition and tyranny, which had been for ages in rearing, and 
which was combined with the interest of the great and the many, which was 
moulded into the laws, the manners, the civil institutions of nations, and 
blended with the frame and policy of states, could not be brought to the 
ground without struggle, nor could it fall without a violent concussion of it- 
self and all about it.’+ 

‘* Upon the accession of Elizabeth, her object was, as quickly as possible, 
to restore the national religion to the state in which it was at the death of her 
brother; and thus to have as little discussion on the subject as possible. 
Apprehensive of the influence both of the Puritans and of the Papists—the 
latter of whom were continually plotting against her authority and her life— 
and sensitively jealous of any thing that might appear, however remotely, to 
trench ape her prerogative and ecclesiastical supremacy, her wish was, that 
the minds of her subjects should be agitated as little as possible by questions 
connected with religion. 

‘* Her successor was not less apprehensive of the increasing influence of 
Puritanism ; and the pious though not always well-judging men who framed 
the Millenarian petitions, asked so much, that they failed to obtain some 
things which might perhaps have been advantageously granted to them. The 
wild and levelling fanaticism which prevailed during the great Rebellion, in- 
flicted for a time a fatal wound on sound religion. One of its evil conse- 
quences was, that it naturally brought upon several of the leading men among 
the Puritans, men of sania slate. of singular honesty, and straight-forward, 
rh or zeal, a degree of discredit and suspicion which they did not 
really deserve. At the Savoy conference, almost immediately after the Res- 
toration, the objections to the Liturgy brought forward by the Presbyterians, 
and the replies of the advocates of the Church, bore, of course, a strong sI- 
milarity to those which were respectively adduced at the conference at 
Hampton Court. But the excellent and able men who defended the cause of 
the Church had in many ways smarted too severely and too RECENTLY, from 
the temporary triumph of their adversaries, to be well disposed for the work 
of concession and conciliation. 
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Church Reform. 


‘* Another attempt to remove some imperfections in our ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, and to supply or complete some things that were wanting, was 
made immediately after the abdication of James II. and the accession of his 
daughter and her husband to the throne. On September 13, 1689, a com- 
mission was issued by King William to ten bishops and twenty divines to 
prepare matters to be considered by the Convocation. One object of this 
commission was the improvement of ecclesiastical law, and another was the 
reformation of the ecclesiastical courts. It says, ‘ Whereas the book of 
Canons is fit to be reviewed, and made more suitable to the state of the 
Church ; and whereas there are defects and abuses in the ecclesiastical courts 
and jurisdictions ; and particularly there is not suflicient provision made for 
removing of scandalous ministers, and for the reforming of manners either in 
ministers or people,’ &c., &c. Several of the bishops to whom the commis- 
sion was addressed were able and learned men; and of the twenty divines, 
some were among the most distinguished ornaments of the Church of En- 
gland; for instance, Stillingfleet, and Patrick, and Sharp, and Beveridge, and 
Burnet, and Tillotson. The heart-burnings occasioned by the great Rebel- 
lion, however, were not yet laid to rest, and the Revolution had just given a 
fresh impulse to unquiet and hostile party-feelings. Some of the commis- 
sioners named by the king either did not appear, or soon deserted their 
brethren.* The great majority of them, however, engaged zealously in the 
work, It must be acknowledged, that the alterations suggested by these 
comunissioners, though dictated by a genuine spirit of conciliation, were 
greatly too extensive. Much of what they proposed might be adopted with 
great benefit to the Church. But the spirit of the times was most unfavour- 
able for the work ; and the attempt at improvement was altogether abortive. 

** Thus has the Church of England gone on from the commencement of 
the reformation or religion until the present time, a period of almost three 
hundred years, acknowledging and lamenting her own incompleteness in 
some important particulars, but prevented by some extraneous circumstances 
from applying a remedy.”-—Pp. 5—10. 


When we consider that the main stimulant to Henry the Fighth’s re- 
forming movements was a desire to place himself, as the head of the state, 
ina more controlling relation to the church, it is somewhat curious to see 
how much more efficiently that object has been effected in modern times by 
Catholic sovereigns, who have made themselves, for many practical purposes, 
much more completely, and indeed usefully, * heads of the church,”” than 
our monarchs did, by seeking to accomplish their object through a complete 
separation, ‘Their people carried them zealously through the doctrinal — 
of the separation, and those practical measures of relief from Papal bondage 
in which they were peculiarly interested ; but owing to various circumstances, 
arising principally out of the peculiarities of our constitution, the ecclesias- 
tical polity which succeeded the oid one has remained in the strangest de- 
gree imperfect. The rights of property have interfered with any salutary 
provisions for the equal disposition of a revenue fully adequate to all proper 
exigencies of an establishment if duly administered. A reasonable jealousy 
has always existed as to trusting the ecclesiastical authorities with more legal 
or political power, and an equal jealousy on the part of the church has, on 
the other hand, prevented the state from possessing that direct perpen and 
practical authority which some Catholic sovereigns have established, and ex- 
ercise at this moment, (particularly in the appointment of proper persons 
only to cures,) in a manner which throws our Protestant esta wr into 
a very disadvantageous comparison, As it is, the main end of the state’s 
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interference with the church, and assumption of the faculties of its directing 
head, has been ill answered, and the distribution of the patronage, particu- 
larly of parochial benefices, (made, as it is in general, a mere matter of 
property, bought and sold in the market, without the least equality and adap- 
tation to the exigencies of the community, or the least external control as to 
the qualifications of the persons entrusted with such important functions,) 
is productive every where of disrepute and discontent. Without the volun- 
tary associations of the Dissenting sects, by which they supply the defects of 
such a pretended provision for the spiritual wants of the community, it is 
obvious that the latter must in many cases, under our present church system, 
be wholly neglected ; and one of the strangest features in a High Church- 
man’s character and policy, is his continual, restless complaint of this pro- 
vision for its deficiencies, which alone renders the continuance of the esta- 
blishment in its present form tolerable to the community. — It is hard if the 
church cannot be content to enjoy its own ill distributed and appropriated 
revenues, and to permit others, at their own expense, to find the means of 
remedying the practical inconveniences. 

We will pursue our author through the various points in which he sees 
deficiencies, and state shortly the remedies which he proposes. 

l. As to “ Church Discipline.’ Waving any inquiry ‘ how far it 
might be possible, and if possible, how far it would be desirable and expe- 
dient, to attempt to restore the discipline which the church once exercised 
over all her members generally,” he confines himself to ‘ the discipline, 
to the corrective and primitive control which she ought to possess over her 
own ministers.’’ After observing on the flagrant deficiency of power to 
remove even the most scandalous disgracers of the clerical character, except 
after processes tedious in the extreme and personally expensive to the bi- 
shop, our author proposes as a remedy, the adoption of something like the 
rinciple of the courts martial of the army and navy, by which the offender 
as that species of inquiry and opinion brought to bear on him which the 
previous acquaintance, habits, and connexion, of those who are to exercise 
them render most likely to be judiciously and fairly applied. In short, he 
would convene ‘ a certain number of clergymen, perhaps five or seven, n- 
cluding the president, for the purpose of constituting a court for the trial of 
the accused person.”” The trial to be public. The result to be communi- 
cated to the bishop, who would be the organ of punishment, in its various 
gradations of fine, suspension, and degradation. 

“If a clergyman,” he observes, “is possessed of a freehold, it is at all 
events a conditional freehold, and his ecclesiastical superior, assisted by a cer- 
tain number of Ais peers,—his brother clergymen the peers,—is the proper 
authority to say, whether the conditions on which the freehold is held have 
or have not been fulfilled.”—P. 39. 


Any thing is better than the present flagrantly deficient system, and if 
the clergy are content to be tried by their peers, we do not see that the 
laity need complain, though the latter would probably not much covet being 
themselves brought within the control of such a tribunal. 


2. Asto “ Church Law.” The author begins by observing, that 


“* As the clergy constitute what may in several respects be considered as a 
distinct body in the state, with peculiar duties, and peculiar privileges and 
untmunities, it may naturally be supposed that thev are governed by a distinct 
code of laws relating to their particular functions. This is known to be the 
case with the military professions, which are governed by laws framed for 
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that express purpose, under the title of Articles of War. Itis, I believe, taken 
for granted by the public, —by those of the public, I mean, who bestow a sin- 
gle thought upon the subject,—that the clerical profession is governed by a 
similar professional code. They would probably be surprised at being told of 
the heterogeneous materials of which the clerical law is composed, and of its 
vague, indefinite, uncertain operation upon either the practice or the con- 
sciences of members of the profession whose conduct it is supposed to regu- 
late. ‘They would be surprised at finding that the clergy of ineland of the 
present day are governed, pro tanto, by the synodical constitutions of Otho 
and Othobon, the papal legates in the reign of Henry the Third, and by the 
provincial constitutions of Boniface, Peccham, and Mepham, and other 
Archbishops of Canterbury in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,”— 
Pp. 45, 46. 


Several attempts have been made (of which a good historical summary is 
given) to supply the deficiency, but without effect. In short, with regard to 
the canons, no one can say on what authority they rest, nor which of them 
are even in a modified way to be considered binding and subsisting. The 
most complete and effectual remedy,”’ it is observed,—** perhaps | may 
add, the most constitutiona/ remedy, would be the appointment by the 
crown of a commission similar to that which was constituted in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth.’” We see no necessity for having recourse to any pecu- 
liarly ecclesiastical constitutions of the sort. Parliament is perfectly com- 
petent to provide any such regulations as the church (considered as one of 
the institutions of the state) may require for its internal regulation. 

3. The subject of Church Endowments is a more delicate one, and our 
author repeats the assertions which several of his brethren have zealously 
pressed against the charge of extravagant riches in the church, that, if 
equally divided, the average provision for each benefice would fall below a 
proper remuneration for an educated and respectable clergy. We doubt the 
correctness of these calculations, the materials for which are very conjec- 
tural ; but at least the reasoning is open to the obvious remark, that it ad- 
mits the objectionable feature of excessive disproportion at present existing, 
and the great overpayment which takes place in some cases. How, on the 
present system of church patronage, any remedy can be applied, it is very 
difficult to see; place that patronage where you will, while it remains s0 
lucrative as it often is, other considerations must influence its disposition 
than a regard to fitness on the part of the person appointed for his post; but 
it is plain that, as matters now stand, it is quite an affair of accident whether 
a cure requiring the most exemplary qualifications 1s fortunate enough to be 
filled once in a century by a person at all adapted to it; and that the parties 
likely to be the successful candidates for such preferment as the higher prizes 
of parochial benefice afiord, are not likely to be suited in habits and educa- 
tion to supply the spiritual wants of the great majority of the population of 
which they are the nominal pastors. ; 

Our author, attending to some of the minor evils, and those most easily 
rectified, proposes some judicious applications of the ‘ secondary sinecures 
in cathedrals, and of some sinecure rectories, as permanent additions to pa- 
rochial benefices having the largest work and the least emolument, and 
some other measures of equalization and adjustment which are obviously de- 


sirable and perfectly feasible. . : ips 
4. He approaches the tender subject of “ Church Pluralities,” as to 


which he admits that 
‘« By all those who are unfriendly to the Church of England, and by many 
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also of those who are its warmest friends, the plurality of church benefices 
with cure of souls is considered as one of its decided blots. It certainly is a 
blot in theory; and it is a blot also in practice, when carried to the extent in 


ag : hg? . os “age an 
which in many instances it is carried in this country.”—P. 77. 


On this head the reforms proposed are more decisive, going to the extent 
of effectually preventing plurality in cases above a defined income of mode- 
rate amount, 

5. On the subject of * Church Dignities,” the author, contending that 
sdine of the bishoprics are very inadequately provided for, would remedy 
the evil by, in the first place, putting an end to the scandalous deterioration 
of church property effected by the present practice of granting leases for 
small fines, by which sees, otherwise rich, are rendered miserably poor. 
He also suggests a modification of what he admits to be the mischievous 
principle of commendams, in lieu of which he would permanently annex to 
a bishoprics some of the stalls which have no duty or residence properly 
longing to them. 

With regard to archdeacons he would render the office efficient and resi- 
dentiary ; for which purpose its emolument should be increased by ‘ per- 
manently annexing to each archdeaconry a primary stall in the cathedral of 
the diocese, and also one of the best endowed parochial benefices in the 
archdeaconry, in the patronage either of the crown or of the bishop.” 

G. In the * Church Service,’ our author's reforms are guided by a very 
sparing hand, Even the Creed of Athanasius is only to be purged of the 
** damnatory clauses,’ though he is far ** from meaning to contend that 
these clauses are not strictly defensible.’’ He would also confine the public 
use of the remainder to * the three high festivals of Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsunday.” 


*“* The creed,” he says, “‘ appears to give an excellent statement of the 
scriptural doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, as those doctrines were 
held by the universal church with very few exceptions for many centuries, 
and as they are still maintained by an immense majority of those who profess 
and call themselves Christians. The particularity and attempt at something 
like logical precision in the statement of these high and mysterious doc- 
trines, were rendered necessary by the various heresies which from time to 
time sprang up to disturb the peace of the church, and to perplex the faith of 
its members.”—Pp. 126, 127. 

The next alteration suggested, is to get rid of the words ‘* most religious,” 
as applied to the King. — 

It is next proposed to make some judicious alterations in the selection of 
the proper lessons for Sundays ; and the ‘ longsomeness and repetitions’’ of 
the Church service at morning prayer (consisting as it does of three distinct 
services) are pointed at as requiring some revision. 

We are surprised that our author has made no suggestions as to the 
propriety of some attention being paid to the miserable state of church 
psalmody, Nothing can shew more strikingly the nervous seusitiveness ol 
the ecclesiastical authorities on the subject of all reform, than the apathy 
with which this portion of their religious services is left in its present 
wretched condition. 

7. The occasional “ Offices of the Church’’ are far too indiscriminately 
pronounced to be “ beautiful in themselves, and excellently calculated to 
excite and strengthen devotional feclings.’”? The author points out, how- 
ever, several instances in which the letter of the Rubric is at variance with 
public opimion and practice, to a degree requiring some reconsideration 1n 
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order to relieve the difficulties of those who find themselves painfully situated 
between positive precept and general practice and convenience. 

The marriage service, singularly bad and barbarous as it is, is dismissed 
with an acknowledgment of a very few of its defects (which a brother cler- 
gyman, Mr. Morgan, in a Jately published work, has candidly and convin- 
cingly exposed) ; but the anomaly is observed upon by which a service is 
imposed which in practice every one curtails almost as he pleases, 

He seems inclined to desire an abrogation of the canon which forbids the 
reception of the parent as sponsor ; to question the necessity of * retaining 
the rubric about dipping the child ;"’ and to think the expressions in the 
form of absolution might properly be made less strong. He would also 
somewhat modify the confident hope expressed in the burial service as to 
the salvation of every individual over whose remains it is used, and also the 
expression of ‘ hearty thanks’ for the deliverance of the deceased from 
** the miseries of this sinful world.” 

8. Under the head of * Church Edifices,’ some judicious remarks are 
made on the miserable manner in which churchwardens often discharge their 
functions of repairing and beautifying the buildings under their care. The 
canons have made provisions which are practically neglected, and our author 
suggests the necessity of some new regulation. The subject of ** dilapida- 
tions’ is also commented upon, and shewn to require some better system. 

9, Under the head of “ Church Property’? we have much matter not very 
accordant with the usual good sense of our reformer, except so far as a 
good deal of shrewdness in turning all his reforms to the pecuniary benefit 
of the clergy shews a lively understanding of the church’s interests, We 
had always supposed that the public suffered much by the annoyances 
created by certain legal maxims which protect church property against the 
usual limitations, in point of time, to the assertion of obsolete claims. The 
accession of a new rector is generally, we have observed, the signal for 

attempting to disturb all the moduses, customs and prescriptions of the past, 
and no one knows, with regard to the church, whether what has been shall 
be. Our author, however, sees only in these changes a chance of some good 
thing being lost by ignorance or inattention—a mighty remote possibility !— 
and he actually proposes to establish a travelling commission to hunt out the 
dormant rights of the church and protect them from being lost through the 
too easy tempers of its sons. at = 

With regard to tithes, we have much of the empty gossip which it has 
become the fashion to put forth, about tithes being private, not public, pro- 
perty, and about the church having a sounder and more ancient ttle to its 
property than that of any lay-holders; as if the church were some living 
person, or as if it was contemplated in any arrangement with regard to 

church property to infringe on the rights and interests of existing holders, 
We shall next have a personification of the army and navy claiming proper- 
ties and interests independent of those of their existing members. 

Tithes, as usual, are clearly shewn to be neither a burden nor a tax, yet our 
reformer is ready to admit that they would be well got rid of if the church 
could get something as geod or better in their place. | 

Next follows, on the subject of church fees, the following amusing piece 
of ecclesiastical effrontery : 

“ Assuming that both glebe and tithes were conferred upon the Church by 


yerhaps no denomination of Christians 


immemorial endowment, there is hristia 
inanees and the services of a Christian 


which has the benefit of divine oré 
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minister at so cheap a rate as the members of the Church of England.”— 
P, 214. 

This is surely a very decent jump in the argument. Not only are tithes 
and glebe private property of the church, but they are actually not to be 
taken into account in considering how the clergy are paid for the perform- 
ance of divine ordinances and services. Our author wishes to see church fees 
yut on a better footing; to us the only reasonable course seems to be to 
abolish altogether such claims as Easter offerings, &c. We cannot see what 
the clergy have their incomes for, if it be not to pay them for the perform- 
ance of their clerical functions ; and in those benefices where, from acciden- 
tal circumstances, the stated income is below a reasonable compensation, it 
should be increased with reference to those circumstances, and not made a 
pretence for keeping up throughout the kingdom claims vexatious and 
troublesome to all parties in their enforcement, and not necessary to the 
proper maintenance of the clergy. 


LINES. 
My Father ! when around me spread 
I see the shadows of the tomb, 


And life’s bright visions droop and fade, 
And darkness veils my future doom ; 


Oh! in that anguish’d hour I turn 
With a still trusting heart to thee ; 

And holy thoughts ‘still shine and burn 
Amidst that cold, sad destiny. 


They fill my soul with heavenly light, 
While all around is pain and woe ; 
And strengthen’d by them, in thy sight, 
Father! to drink thy cup I go. 


Thy will be done—I will not fear 

The fate provided by thy love ; 

Tho’ clouds and darkness shroud me here, 
I know that all is bright above. 
The stars of heaven are shining on, 
Tho’ these frail eyes are dim with tears ; 
The hopes of earth indeed are gone— 
But are not ours th’ immortal years ? 
Father ! forgive the heart that clings 
Thus trembling to the things of time, 
And bid my soul on angel wings 
Ascend into a purer clime ! 
There shall no doubts disturb its trust, 
No sorrows dim celestial love, 
But these afflictions of the dust, 

Like shadows of the night remove. 


That glorious hour will well repay 
A life of toil, and care, and woe : 
O Father, joyful on my way 
To drink ‘thy bitter cup I go ! 
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As Rome was very full of people, and of course very uncomfortable at 


this season, I determined to go down to Naples for a week or two, leaving’ 


many things to be seen on my return. 

There are no di/igences on this road, except that which comes once a 
month from Florence ; but there is a man of the name of Angrisani, who 
engages to convey travellers post, whenever he can make up a party to fill 
a voiture. I took a place in one of these conveyances, in which I set out 
early in the morning of Tuesday, April 8th, and reached Naples, a distance 
of one hundred and sixty-six English miles, in thirty-two hours ; for which, 
supper included, I paid fifteen sewd?, or about three pounds. The road 
which we travelled has been formed on the foundation of the old Via Appia, 
and is in general excellent. With the Pontine Marshes I was agreeably 
disappointed. This vast tract of flat and boggy land, extending twenty- 
four miles in length, is indeed anything else than populous, there being 
nothing to remind one of human beings but a few wretched reed-built huts, 
a large post-house at the end of every eight miles, and a guard-house, with 
a solitary soldier or two, at every half mile: but there is only a small part 
of this tract which is not reclaimed to purposes of cultivation. — It consists in 
general of immense meadows or strays, on which horses and herds of 
buffaloes were grazing, and the grass looked green and luxuriant. The 
work of draining these noxious swamps was begun by Appius Claudius, 
resumed by Boniface VIII., continued by succeeding Popes, and completed 
by Pius VII. ; but the chief merit of the undertaking appears to belong to 
Pius VI. By the side of the road is a large sluice or canal, the identical 
one on which Horace sailed in the track-boat, in going down to Brundu- 
sium. I thought of his description of the choleric passenger jumping out, 
and flogging the mule and the boat-man with a willow stick : 


Jamque dies aderat, cum nil procedere lintrem 
Sentimus ; donee cerebrosus prosilit unus 
Ac mule nautaque caput lumbosque saligno 


Fuste dolat. Sat. Lib. i. 5. 


All this country, in short, is most classical ground. It was on the sea-coast 
at Laurentum that AZneas landed when he came to Italy; and Terracina ts 
the ancient Anxur, which corresponds exactly to Horace’s description, 


Impositum late saxis candentibus Anxur, 


The modern town stands where the ancient one did; but the road and 
the post-house are at the bottom instead of the top of the bold and barren 
cliff, which admits only of a narrow passage between its base and the sea. 
We supped at Mola di Gaéta, consecrated as the situation of Cicero's 
Formianum, a villa to which he used to retire from the fatigues and the 
troubles of public life, and where he is said to have written his Tusculan 
Questions. It was near this place, too, that he was assassinated by the 
soldiers of Antony, as he was trying to make his escape to the sea-shore. 
The next morning, at day-break, we found ourselves in the midst of a 
most rich and beautiful country ; an extensive plain, bounded to the north 
by a range of hills, among which are those from which Horace drew his 


casks of Falernian ; but this wine has now lost its reputation. 
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10th. I was fortunate in having for one of my companions 1n the voiture 
an English gentleman, who had precisely the same object in view that I 
had, namely, to see Naples and its environs in the course of a week or ten 
days. We took lodgings together in the Strada Vittoria; and here we are, 
in the best quarter of the town, close upon the sea-shore, and with the far- 
famed bay stretched out before us. ‘This morning the weather was so 
excessively wet that we could not think of venturing into the country ; but 
we found ample amusement in the JMZuseo Borbonico, where we went 
through the whole collection of ancient statues, Greek, Roman, and 
Egyptian, many of them of first-rate excellence, and in beautiful preserva- 
tion. There is here also a collection of fresco paintings brought from 
Pompeii. It is astonishing that these should have been preserved so well 
during one thousand eight hundred years : in point of execution the drawing 
is much better than the colouring. The ancient Greeks and Romans appear 
not to have understood the mixing of colours, and to have had a very im- 
perfect knowledge of perspective. Some of these paintings were the signs 
which had been placed over the doors of shops : there was one, in particular, 
which could not be mistaken, for it represents a man measuring another for 
a pair of shoes. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, and we had a beautiful view of the 
bay, with the villages of white houses scattered along its coast to the north, 
the bold promontory of Sorrento and the island of Capri closing it in to the 
south-east, and the green shore of Posilipo bounding it to the west. But 


Vesuvius was very ungracious: he remained wrapped up ina thick veil of 


white clouds, as if he thought that he had of late done quite enough to 
astonish the world without displaying his glories on every-day occasions. 

Lith. My friend and 1 took a carriage to visit the Grotto del Cane, the 
lake Avernus, and several other objects of curiosity, which lie to the west- 
ward of the town; but of these some are too well known to require descrip- 
tion, and with others I must confess that I was disappointed: I shall there- 
fore omit the particulars. 

The next day we were much better employed than in examining broken 
walls, and groping into Sybils’ caves, for we ascended Vesuvius. Landing 
at Portici, we hired a couple of asses to carry us up the mountain, as far as 
the bottom of the cone, which is much too steep for these animals to ascend, 
The lower part of the mountain is beautifully fertile; it is planted with 
apricot and mulberry trees, and with vines, which produce the wine called 
Lachryma Christi. After we had passed this blooming region, we entered 
on another of a very different character; for the whole surface of the 
ground was thickly overlaid with strata of lava and with scoria, those which 
had been produced by the different eruptions of 1767, 1810, 1817, and 
1822, being very distinguishable. This was a black and a blasted tract, 
without a blade of vegetation upon it. As we viewed it from the eminence 
on which the Hermitage stands, it looked as if the ‘ burning marle” of 
Milton’s infernal regions had been brought up to the surface of the earth, 
and Ci oled and bola ké ned by Ci posure Lo the air. It took us nearly two 
hours to reach the bottom of the cone, and more than half an hour more to 
mount to the summit, which latter part of the ascent, though extre mel) 
steep, and rendered still more difticult by the loose nature of the ashes 
or scorie over which the path lies, I effected with but little fatigue, as 
supported myself with a stick in one hand, and with the other had hold of a 
strap, fastened round the bedy of my guide. When we arrived at the top 
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the whole crater, which is half a mile across,* was filled with a kind of 
steam, or whitish smoke, which had a strong sulphureous smell. This 
cleared away at times, and shewed us this immense cavity, in all its fearful 
depth of eight hundred feet from the place where we were standing, and one 
thousand two hundred from the sharp and broken summit which rose above 
us, Its precipitous sides were black with ashes and with lava, or yellow 
with sulphur ; and in the bottom was another crater, from which steam was 
issuing, and which was itself some hundred feet deep ; 


Aud in the lowest deep a lower deep. 


It was truly a most singular and even terrific sight, and must have been 
still more so before the late eruption, which filled up the crater to the height 
of six hundred feet. This eruption, (if eruption it can be called, for the 
lava did not burst through the crust of the cone,) began with shocks of an 
earthquake on the 14th of March. It was at its height in the night between 
the 22d and 23d, at which time the flames rose high above the top, and 
were accompanied by a booming noise. On the 23d it was dangerous to 
ascend, as the volcano threw out stones; and it continued to throw out 
cinders till the 26th. When it began, several small craters were formed in 
the bottom of the large one; and these at last all joined to form the lower 
of the two which at present exist. My guide told me that there were no 
fewer than four hundred persons at the top in the night of the 22nd, and 
that they remained there a considerable time without inconvenience, for the 
wind drove the flames the other way. The following night there was more 
danger ; but I saw a gentleman who went up even then. He told me that 
a red-hot stone came rolling down the cone, precisely in the path by which 
he and his party were ascending, and would have fallen upon them, had 
they not got out of the way. Notwithstanding this he persevered in mounts 
ing to the top, and was amply repaid for his boldness by the grand, the 
terrific scene which there presented itself. The volcano, he said, seemed 
to heave from the bottom, till at length the boiling matter below burst the 
superincumbent mass, and threw up a volley of hot stones into the air, 
These at last came in such quantities, and so directly on the side where he 
was, and the lava too increased to such an alarming degree, threatening to 
burst the side of the cone, that he thought it prudent to make a precipitate 
retreat. While we were at the top, the volcano was very quiet, the only 
indication of activity being the sulphureous steam which rose from the 
bottom, and the emission of a volley of stones which I did not see, but of 
which I heard the noise, as they fell down again to the ground inside the 
crater. As we descended to the lower parts of the mountain, the bright 
green of the orchards formed the most beautiful contrast imaginable to the 
frightful desert which we had just passed ; and beyond them we had a lovely 
view of the bay, with the islands of Ischia and Procida in the distance. 
Sunday 13th. 1 attended service at the Prussian ambassador's, There 
were about seventy persons present ; and it was mournful to think that these, 
or even one hundred and twenty, which is the usual number, were the only 
part of a population of 340,000 souls, inhabitants of Naples, who attend 
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* Our guide told us, and I have seen it stated elsewhere, that the rane Gre 
miles in circumference ; but this can only be, including all its tarns and win ings 
as a regular circle of half a mile iv diameter would have a circumference of one an 


a half. 
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Protestant worship. Even this can only be ventured on as the domestic 
service of an ambassador ; and for fear of exciting notice there is no singing, 
and the funerals are always in the dusk of the evening. ‘The service is in 
French and German on alternate Sundays. ‘This day it was in the former 
language, and conducted by a young man from Geneva, 

14th. We had engaged a boat to take us to Pompeii, but the weather was 
so wet that we were obliged to put off our excursion. 1-therefore employed 
a couple of hours in seeing that part of the Museo Borbonico, for which | 
had not had time when I visited it before. There is here a library of priuted 
books, of 180,000 volumes, and a collection of papyri, which have been 
brought from Herculaneum. Many of the latter have been unrolled, and 
are placed in glass cases against the walls: they have a black and scorched 
appearance, bemg reduced to tinder; but I could make out the Greek 
chavictens in several of them. Next are seven rooms containing antiquities, 
found in Herculaneum and other neighbouring towns, consisting of pots and 
pans, keys and lamps, altars and penates, musical instruments and opera 
tickets, and an immense variety of other articles, which seem to introduce 
us at once to all the domestic economy of the ancient inhabitants of this 
part of the world. ‘To these succeeds a similar suite of apartments, filled 
with vases, all taken from ancient Greek tombs. It struck me that the forms 
of these vases are more elegant than the figures which are painted on them ; 
the Greeks seem to have had very little idea of shading, and their colours are 
not sufficiently varied. And, lastly, there is a suite of rooms filled with 
paintings; the majority not of first-rate excellence, but some very choice, 
particularly those by Raphael. To be pleased with the productions of this 
artist reqmres not a practised eye; there is in them a grace of form, anda 
truth of expression, which proclaim the hand of a master, and which recom- 
mend them to the notice and admiration of every observer. 

15th. As we were still prevented by the wetness of the weather from 
setting out on our promised excursion, I took a cabriolet, and went up to the 
church of San Martino de’ Certosini, which is situated high above the town, 
just below the Castle of Sant’ Elmo. It is considered to be the most splen- 
did in Naples. No cost appears to have been spared in the paintings, the 
marbles, the agate, and the lapis lazuli, with which it is decorated. Yet | 
cammot say that the best use has been made of these precious materials. 
Such riches as these are certainly out of p!ace in a church ; and even 
they were not, there is a sad want of grandeur and simplicity of design in 
the manner in which they are disposed. But the paintings redeem the bad 
taste of the building in which they are placed, and form of t) emselves a 
noble collection, which is well worth seeing. The ceiling and higher parts 
of the walls are painted in fresco, chietly by Lanfranco; and there are many 
fine productions of Spagnoletto, particularly one, which is deemed his mas- 
ter-piece, representing the Madonna, Mary Magdalene, and St. John, mourn- 
ing over the body of our Saviour. The expression of grief in the face and 
attitude of the mother of Jesus is extremely fine. Nor are the paintings the 
only inducement to climb the hill on which this church stands; for | 
enjoyed from an adjoining terrace a finer view of the town and the bay of 
Naples, than any which I had yet had. All the parts and accompaniments 
of the latter were here placed favourably before the eye, and its great defect, 
the want of a good back-ground between the town and Vesuvius, was much 
less apparent than it is from the sea. 

16th. This was one of the most interesting days that | spent in Italy. 
My friend and I set out before seven in the morning, in a carriage which we 
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had inred for the occasion, and first directed our course towards Resina. It 
was On this spot that the town of Herculaneum was buried deep in lava by 
the great eruption of the year 69; but its precise situation was not known 
wll 1713, when it was accidentally discovered by a peasant in digging a well. 
By order of the King of Naples, a number of workmen are now employed 
on a new excavation, which has laid bare tle portico and various chambers 
of a private house; but the principal object of curiosity is the old excavation, 
into which we descended by torch-light, aud where we traced, without 
difficulty, all the parts of an ancient theatre. It was awful to think of the 
convulsion which buried a whole town 60 or 80 feet deep in lava, and left 
a desert on the spot which had before been the scene of all the active 
business of life. But we were somewhat disappointed to find that the 
theatre is the only building which can now be seen, as the entrance to the 
others has now been stopped up ; and even this has lost much of its interest, 
as the statues and decorations have been all carried away to the Museums of 
Portici and Naples. 

Pompeii is situated about eight miles further on the same coast, and with 
this no one can be disappointed. Here we were not obliged to descend by 
torch-light into the bowels of the earth, for the remains of antiquity are laid 
open tothe day, this city having been covered only fifteen feet deep, and that 
not with lava, but with ashes. We seemed here to be brought actually inte 
contact with the ancient Romans, and to be made acquainted with all the 
circumstances of their public and private life; for we wandered about in 
one of their old cities, and beheld not only their markets and their courts of 
justice, their temples and their amphitheatres, but the very shops where they 
bought their wine and oil, and the couches on which they reclined at meals ; 
nay, more, as if to bring us still nearer, we saw on many of the houses the 
very names of the owners written in red paint on the front wall. Among 
others is the house which belonged to Caius Sallust, the nervous and elegant 
historian of the Catiline conspiracy, and the Jugurtinne war, It is large and 
richly ornamented with frescos and mosaics. In the centre is a court, with 
a shallow cistern for water in the middle, and at the back a terrace for 
flowers, and a triclinium, which admirably exemplifies the ancient custom 
of reclining instead of sitting at meals. It is formed by raising the floor 
about eighteen inches high, and five feet in breadth, measuring from the 
three walls at the end of the room; and in the uniddle is placed a small 
table, towards which the heads of the company approached, as they reclined 
on the couch. In all the better sort of houses there is the same kind of 
court, wiih the apartments distributed round it, as there is in Sallust’s; and 
but few have more than one story rematnng—perhaps they never had more 
than one. In many of the shops, of which there is a great number, there are 
the walls of the ground story, and of one above; but the floor of the latter, 
the doors, and every thing which was made of wood, has now disappeared. 
The shops are very much on the same plan as those of tome and Naples at 
the present day, there being in front a large door-way or window, at one 
end of which is the entrance, and the rest is filled up with a parapet wall, 
which, together with another at right angles to it in the inside, served as 4 
counter. ‘There are many of these shops, in which it is quite clear that the 
united trades of a miller and a baker were carried on, for there is not only 
the oven, very like our modern brick ovens, but the stone mill in which the 
wheat was ground. ‘There is another well worthy of notice, which was 
called a ther mopolium, because hot medicated potions were sold there. 
Here we find not only the stove, where the liquor was heated, but the very 
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marks of the glasses, on the marble counter, which fronts the street—which 
is explained by the supposition, that on this slab the cups or glasses were 
placed wrong-side upwards, when not actually in use, and that the dr: 1uchts 
which they had contained, and some drops of which were still left, were of a 
corrosive quality. Of tombs there ts a considerable number on the side next 
to Herculaneum ; that of the Gladiators is particularly interesting, for its in- 
terior is perfect. It isa small vaulted chamber above eround, with a grated 
entrance on one side, a kind of altar or table in the middle, and cine rary 
urns in niches in the walls. Of the temples, that of Isis is in excellent 
preservation, the three altars, the well for the refuse of the sacrifices, and the 
sanctum sanctorum, whence the priests spoke inthe name of the goddess, 

being nearly perfect. Here also 1s the refectory, in which the priests were 
dining at the moment of the eruption, as appears from the skeletons, and 
the remains of eatables, which were there discovered. In the theatres, the 
benches for the spectators, the seats for the proconsuls, the orchestra, the 
the proscenium, the scena, and the postsce nium, have scarcely sutlered by the 
lapse of nearly 1800 years; and in the amphitheatre, the arena, or ring, 
the dens for the wild beasts, and the four sets of seats, namely, those for the 
magistrates, the higher orders, the plebeians, and the ladies, are perfectly dis- 
tinguishable. The streets of the town are narrow, the widest not being 

more than about fifieen feet in breadth—so that, dedu icting the space for the 
causeways, there was barely room for two carriages to pass; and this they 
could not have done, did not the wheel-marks denote that the Roman car- 
riages were not so broad as ours.* 

We spent more than four hours in this most interesting place, and should 
have gladly remained longer had our time allowed; but we had more than 
fifteen miles of the way to Salerno still to travel. Re-entering our carriage, 
we continued our journey along the Via Appia, which lay for miles before 
us as straight as an arrow, planted on each side with poplars, and traversing a 
rich district of country, which bore marks of the industry of its inhabitants. 
Before and on each side of us was a magnificent amphitheatre of mountains, 
and on emerging from these, we came in sight of the bay of Salerno, 
stretching wide with its pea-green waves, and bounded to the eastward by a 
ridge of the Apennines, on the highest part of which there was still snow. 
We found a pretty good inn at Salerno, and were glad to repose ourselves 
after the f fatigues of the d: Ly. 

We set out early the next morning for Pestum. For the first ten miles 
the country was even more rich and beautiful than that through which we 
had passe d the day before. The corn was almost shooting into ear, the 
vines and the fig-trees were putting forth their first green leaves, and every 
thing about us looked fresh and flourishing. But afte r approaching within 
a mile or two of Eboli, we turned off into a very different tract of country, 
part only having been reclaimed from a state of bog or forest. One reason, 
doubtless, for its being left in this state, is to afford cover to the game, for 
there is a hunting-seat of the King of Naples at Persano, on the other side of 
the mver Silaro. When we had proceeded about five miles through this 
wild tract, our vetturino drove his carriage into a field, and declared that 
the road was so bad that he could go no farther. We therefore got out, and 
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* They who wish to read a fuller account of Por npe Uy may have their curiosity 
amply satisfied by Mrs. Starke’s ** {nformatiou and Directions for Travellers ov t 
Continent,’ whi ich contains a description of ever Giee which is there found, and 

to the accuracy of which T can speak, as I had it with me on the spot. 
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determined to walk the rest of the way, as our man told us that we had now 
only four miles to go ; but a peasant, who was working on the spot, assured 
us that it was six or seven, and we found, to our cost, that it was at least ten. 
Indeed, these people seem to have most indefinite ideas of distance. When 
we were approaching the end of our journey, I asked a man how far it was 
to Pestum. ‘ Half a mile,” he replied. A few yards further I put the 
same question to a boy, who told me that it was a mile ; and a couple of 
hundred yards still further, I asked again, and the reply was, ‘ Two miles.” 
But what else was to be expected from such strange, wild-looking crea- 
tures as the inhabitants of this country are, with sheep-skins on their backs, 
and such grim and savage aspects, that it was difficult to divest oneself of the 
idea that every one we met was a robber? Though I had availed myself of 
a traveller’s mule, and my friend of a horse, which had overtaken us on the 
road, we found the way long and fatiguing, and it was not till two hours and 
a half after leaving our carriage, that we saw the noble colonnades of 
Peestum rising to our view. 

This city is supposed to have been the ancient Posidonia of a colony of 
Sybarite adventurers, who, on landing here, found a town, drove its inhabi- 
tants into the mountains, and established themselves in their stead, The 
Sybarites were, in their turn, supplanted by the Lucanians, and these again 
by the Romans, under whose dominion Posidonia assumed the name of 
Pestum, and having survived the Roman empire in the west, was destroyed 
hy the Saracens about the commencement of the tenth century. The lower 
part of the walls is still left, with one of the gates, and two or three of the 
towers ; and besides these, it is said that the remains of a theatre and an am- 
phitheatre are still discoverable. But by far the most perfect and the most 
beautiful of the ruins, are two temples and a basilica, or court of justice ; 
and it is a singular proof of the durability of these structures, that although 
they were visited by Augustus as venerable antiquities, nearly nine hundred 
years before the invasion of the Saracens, they still remain, when almost 
every thing around them is levelled with the dust, and seem as if they were 
determined to remain still longer, surviving in their massive strength all the 
ravages of time, and the desolation of empires. The principal of these 
ruins, and the first which we visited, was the Temple of Neptune. It is a 
quadrilateral building, about 200 feet long by 80 broad; and it has two 
fronts, each adorned by a pediment, supported by six enormous fluted 
columns.* Each side is supported by twelve columns, (those in the angles 
not being counted twice,) and a Doric frieze and cornice encompass the 
whole building. These pillars are all of what 1s called the stunted Doric 
order, being only 27 feet high, but with a circumference of 20 feet 6 inches 
at the bottom, though considerably smaller at the top. | particularly noticed 
that neither these nor any other of the pillars at Piestum have bases, but rest 
on the platform of the temple—a particular, of which the architect of the 
jail at Glasgow was either ignorant, or to which he did not think wroper to 
adhere, though this is the order of which he has made choice, Within the 
eastern front is a vestibule, supported by two columns, and leading to the 
cella, or central part, in which it is supposed that the altars were placed. 
This is 44 feet in breadth; it is inclosed by four dwarf walls, and adorned 
with fourteen columns, disposed in the same manner as the exterior rows, but 
less massive. These interior columns support an immense architrave, on 
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which rises another set of columns still smaller, of which only a few remain. 
We next visited the Basilica, so called because there 1s no appearance here 


either of altars or of a ce//la. This building ts not so large as the —— of 


Neptune, being only 166 feet in length; but it is more beautiful, for the 
pillars, which are still of the Doric order, are less massive and more numer- 
ous, there being nine in front and sixteen on each side. Both fronts have 
a vestibule, and the interior of the building is suppos sed to have been divided 
into two equal parts by columns placed in a straight line from one entrance 
to the other; but of these only three remain. The third ruin is the Temple 
of Ceres, very much of the same form as that of Neptune, but on a much 
smaller scale, and its external columns ia a lighter style, being thirty feet 
high, on a base of twelve in circumference. The stone of which these 
edifices are constructed has evidently been formed by the petrifying waters 
of the Silaro ; for, though it is as durable as granite, it abounds with so many 
small cavities, as to resemble cork. It consists, in fact, of wood, and 
various other substances, which have been turned into stone. 

At Pestum there are ouly three or four houses, and nothing which deserves 
the name of an mn. It was well that we had taken some provision with us, 
otherwise we should have fared very ill. Having made our repast in the 
Temple of Neptune, between the bases of two enormous pillars, and having 

satistied our curiosity with an inspection of this and the other ruins, we set 
out on our return, mounted on a couple of donkeys, our only choice of con- 
veyance being between these stup id animals and a cart drawn by a yoke of 
oxen. We were three hours in regaining our carriage, and it was ten at night 
before we reached Salerno. 

The ruins of Pestum are certainly well worth seeing, to those who profess 
to be amateurs in architecture; but I am not sure that the general observer 
will find himself recompensed for all the trouble and fatigue which he must 
necessarily incur m order to reach them. The journey from Salerno and 
back again is more than fifty miles; and if, by way of shortening the day’s 
work, strangers sleep at | boli, they will suffer the miseries of a bad inn. 
To those, however, who, from architectural taste, or the love of seeing every 
thing, are determined to go, I would recommend the plan of setting out very 
early in the morning in a carriage from Salerno to Eboli, thence taking 
saddle-horses to Pastum and back, and so returning at night in the same 
carriage to Salerno; for the last ten miles the road is so bad, that none 
should att mpt it in a carriage but those who wish to be ove turned in a 
bog. 

This day I much regretted that I was no botanist. Had I been one, what 
a treat I should have had ! for I saw on the bog m: iny beautiful plants, which 
were entirely new tome. I used to despise this ‘study as trifling and un- 
manly, but on this occasion it would have afforded me a rational amuse- 
ment, and beguiled the fatigues of the way. In short, the more things a 
man learns, the more resources he provides ‘himself with. 

1Sth. Having sent our carriage on to Castello a Mare, with orders that it 
should wait for us there, we took a four-oared boat to Scaricatojo, a landing 
place near the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Salerno. The whole of this 
coast is well worth seeing, The bold rocks descend precipitously into the 
sea, and appear to afford little or nothing for the sustenance of man ; yet 
not only has every eminence its castle, but every little ‘* vantage ground” 
has its church and its village, some of ine 3 in Situations where 1t is dittic ult 
to imagine what could possibly be the inducement for human beings to fix 
themselves. After rowing two hours, we landed at Amalfi, celebrated 
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as the place where the Pandects of Justinian were discovered. It is a smal 
town, most romantically situated in a narrow glen, in the bottom of which 
rushes a clear and copious stream, which turns a number of paper mills. 
We ascended this glen for about half a mile, and were high! delisted with 
our walk. The topling crags rose high in air above us, the hthe terraces on 
their sides were adorned with all the green luxuriance of spring, and the 
houses at their base seemed to be sheltered from all the fury of the elements. 
This spot is so lovely and so retired, that I exclaimed, “ If ever I am weary 
of the world, and can command Fortunatus’s wishing cap to transfer me 
hither in an instant, I will come and live at Amalfi2’ But my resolution 
was altered before the day was spent, for I found something still more to my 
taste. On landing at Scaricatojo, we climbed up, by a most romantic path, 
to the top of a ridge of hills, whence, if the day had not been hazy, we 
should have enjoyed a magnificent view of the two Gulfs of Naples and Sa- 
lerno. Thence we descended into the celebrated plain of Sorrento, where 
we wound about through more labyrinths than were constructed by Daedalus, 
in the midst of gardens, the golden fruits of which almost tempted us to pluck 
them as they hung over our heads. This most delightful plain, three miles 
in length, is completely occupied by vineyards and orchards, and is a very 
favourite residence during the summer season, not ouly from the abundance 
of excellent fruit which it produces, but from its coolness. As viewed from 
the sea, the coast on which it is situated, and still more that of Vico a little 
to the north, have the most enchanting appearance imaginable, We saw 
them in all their beauty as we sailed from Sorrento to Castello a Mare, The 
bold wall of rock which rose above us, was worn by art or nature into a 
number of picturesque caves at its base, and was crowned above by a thick 
succession of orchards and plantations, which were interspersed with churches 
and villas, and shut in by a fine ridge of hills at the back. The day, too, 
was as lovely as the scenery, and the delicious breeze played gently around 
us, as if to add the last inducement to make us stay. I was much inclined 
to remain, but our carriage was waiting for us at the place appointed ; the 
meney which we had brought with us* was nearly exhausted, and my 
companion was to sail for Sicily the next morning, so that we were under 


the necessity of returning to Naples, where we arrived late in the evening, 
* » * o 


* . 7 * . 
As we 


* * 
21st and 22nd. Came in one of Angrisani’s carriages to Rome, 
passed through Mola di Gaéta before night, we had the opportunity of admi- 
ring Cicero’s taste in the choice of a situation for his villa, of which the re- 
mains were pointed out to us at the bottom of the rocks ; but they are only 
the foundations, and the sea was washing over them. It is truly a most 
lovely spot, with a noble range of Apennines behind, the bay of Gavia in 
front, and a soil and a climate capable of producing any thing, Terracina, 
where we slept, is the most noted place on the road for banditti, the woody 
and mountainous character of the country being particularly favourable to 
them, We met with no interruption, though it was eleven o'clock at night 
when we arrived there ; for persons travelling en voiturver are seldom at- 
tacked, and indeed there is now very little danger to any body, for there are 
soldiers stationed on the road, and all, or nearly all, the old band have 
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been killed off. Still it was rather appalling to learn that only six weeks 
ago two of these wretches were shot near Mola. The guard had information 
given them that these men were drinking in a little inn in the neighbour- 
hood, upon which they went out, and seeing them on the high road, des- 
patched them without ceremony. 

I was so short a time at Naples that I had not the opportunity of forming 
a very deliberate opinion of the character of its inhabitants. ‘There are, 
however, some traits in it which cannot fail to strike the most transient ob- 
server. It is very evident that they are an extremely superstitious people. 
Not only has every stall for lemonade, and every coffee-house in the town, 
a picture of the Virgin and Child, but the common people swear by the Ma- 
donna instead of by God. The reverence, too, which is paid by all ranks to 
the host, when carried along the streets, is very remarkable, One day, as I 
was passing along the Toledo, I saw a suite of no fewer than nine royal car- 
riages standing still, because they happened to meet the host. As the priest, 
who was carrying it, came opposite to each carriage, the ladies, who were in 
it, kneeled down to adore the consecrated wafer; or if it happened to be 
filled with gentlemen, they kneeled down on cushions in the street; those 
who were passing by at the time kneeling also, and all joining in a kind of 
chant or hymn. 

The lower orders in this city are a most indolent and lawless set, much 
more disposed to live by their wits than by the honest labour of their hands. 
Many of them are to be seen lounging about the streets, or sitting on the 
varapet walls, most wretchedly dressed, and without any fixed habitation. 
These are the dazzaroni. Another class are the beggars, who are so filthy 
and so ragged in their appearance, and so excessively troublesome in their 
solicitations, that our English mendicants are quite gentlefolks compared with 
them. In Italy, particularly in the south, these creatures are a perfect nul- 
sance, which it is disgraceful to the police of the country to tolerate. I had 
really rather be robbed outright every now and then than be exposed to this 
daily and hourly annoyance. 

The king, I was told, is popular with his subjects, but it is clear that he 
does not like trusting himself to them, for he has two or three companies of 
soldiers always under arms in front of his palace, and he has four thousand 
Swiss in his pay. Indeed, this appears to be altogether a military govern- 
ment, I saw hs i every where: there was not a petty, insigmificant place 
that I entered into, not even the ruins of Pestum, or the landing-place of 
Scaricatojo, where I did not find some of these gentry stationed; and it 
must be allowed, that some reason for this, though by no means a complete 
justification, is to be found in the lawless character of the Neapolitan 
canaule, 

The following story will form a good commentary both on the habits and 
dispositions of this people, and on the means which are taken by the govern- 
ment to keep them in order. As I was one day crossing the bay to Portier, 
one of the boat-men asked me to lend him my knife; and observing, I sup- 
pose, an expression of surprise on my countenance, he remarked, ‘* Your 
English sailors, Sir, have all knives, I know; but we are only allowed to 
carry them when we go a certain number of leagues from land. If I were 
to carry one, the police would put me in prison for six months. There 1s 
my brother,”’ continued he, pointing to his compamion, ** who was kept in 
prison for six years for the same offence.” Upon this the other told us his 
story in the following terms: “ Another man and I were violently in love 
with the same girl—a young girl of fourteen; and I said to him, ‘ [ shall 
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try to kill you first, and you will try to kill me first: and he who kills the 
other will marry the girl.” So I bought a knife for a piastre in order.to be 
prepared. But the police caught me with it concealed in my bosom, and 
they put me in prison.”’ ** Without trial 2” interrupted I.“ Yes! without 
trial. They put me in yonder big prison,” (pointing to one on the shore,) 
“and there they kept me for six years. But my love came to see me, and 
brought me money, and played with me; and at last my aunt paid down 
three hundred ducats, and I came out of prison and married the e‘rl; and 
she has brought me three little ones as tall as this” /ére piccolini, alti cosi/, 
raising his hand to a certain height. This was all told with the utmost cool- 
ness, yet with the most beautiful action; and the narrator was a fine hand- 
some fellow who was worth waiting for even longer than six years. 

Naples has one fine street, the Toledo; and the square in which the king's 
palace stands is handsome: the Strada Vittoria, too, is extremely pleasant, 
being close upon the sea, and the Villa Reale is the most noble of prome- 
nades; but the town is not, in general, very well-built, and it is one of the 
dirtiest places that I ever was in. With the bay I was certainly disappointed. 
Being thirty miles in circumference, it is far too extensive for the eye to take 


In at One view; its beauties vanish in distance, and, as seen from the sea, 


there is, as I have before observed, a great want of a good back-ground of 
mountains between the town and Vesuvius. — Its shores, however, when ap- 
proached, are in many parts beautiful beyond description ; and if Sorrento 
were substituted for Naples in the old saying, **See Naples, and then you 
may die,’? I should not be much disposed to dispute the justness of the en- 


comium. 


SONNET. 
ON READING THE ACCOUNT OF THE DISINTERMENT OF JOHN 
HAMPDEN. 


Ou! ever hallowed from the idle gaze, 
Be the loved relics of the pious dead, 
Nor thus profane within their peaceful bed, 
«« Giants and Heroes’’ of departed days, 
Chase not the vision that unceasing plays 
Vith light undying round the laurel’d head 
Of him who ’erst for truth and freedom bled. 
Shall it be thus that England's son displays 
The grateful heart that kindles at the sound 
Of Hampden’s deathless name ? Then linger not 
With eyes unhallowed near that sacred spot, 
Sut close with rev’rent hand the holy ground ; 
For lo! where Hampden's spirit from on high, 


Calls thee to Honour, Virtue, Liberty ! 
M. A, J. 


Oct, 17, 1828. 
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Art. L—A Sermon, preached at the 
Ordination of His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of York, held at Bishops- 

thorpe, July 2, 1826. By the Rev. 

Willian Hett, M. A. ~ London. 

Rivingtons, 1827. 4to. Pp. 30. 


IN several views this sermon is far 

more deserving of notice and approba- 
tion than the majority of discourses 
preached and printed on similar occa- 
sions. The extracts that we shall make 
from it will be on the respective topics of 
clerical learning, German theology, Bible 
Societies, and the Roman Church, 
** Nothing,” says Mr. Hett., (p. 16,) 
confers more dignity on the character 
of a clergyman, or is better calculated to 
support its respectability, than the in- 
fluence derived from the cultivation of 
theological learning. Allowing = such 
stated portions of time for visiting his 
parishioners, as their spiritual necessi- 
ties may require, he will still have abun- 
dance of leisure for attending to the calls 
of sacred literature. He must not fall 
into the vulgar error, (an error which, 
Iam pained to say, receives countenance 
in these times from men of whom we 
might have hoped better things,) of un- 
dervaluing the aid of human learning in 
the study of revealed truth. I cannot 
help thinking that it is owing to this 
mistake, which leads men of moderate 
attainments to substitute what they call 
piety for knowledge, that the clergy of 
the present day, in what respects solid 
learning, have visibly declined, when 
compared with their brethren of an 
earlier period.” 

Soon afterwards, he 
17, 18,) 

**A respectable proficiency in the 
Hebrew tongue is an indispensable re- 
quisite in the character of a divine; an 
attainment which demands application, 
rather than severe mental exertion. It 
is creditable to the age in which we liv e, 
that the study of this ancient language is 
daily advancing in these kingdoms, and 
facilities fur acquiring it Constantly wul- 
tiplying. We may iudulge the hope that 
at no distant period, the stigma which 
has been cast upon the English divines, 
imputing to them a superficial acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew and Rabbinical liter- 
ature will be removed, and when the 
theologians in these realms will be found 
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in no respect inferior to their brethren in 
Germany.” 

This is our cordial wish; a wish that 
we would gladly convert into a ‘* hope.” 
At present our apprehensions prevail ove 
our expectations. We fear not only that 
the great body of the English clergy are 
altogether unacquainted with ‘ Hebrew 
literature,”’ but that the same disgraceful 
ignorance will continue, so long as ** the 
study of this ancient language’’ is not 
made an essential part of the academical 
education of candidates for the Christian 
ministry, and * a respectable proficiency” 
in it ** an indispensable requisite” tot 
admission into holy orders. 

With Mr. Hett we perceive and la- 
ment that ** theological learning” is much 
neglected by the existing race of clergy- 
men, and that here they ‘ have visibly 
declined, when compared with their bre- 
thren of an earlier period.”’ Such learn- 
ing indeed little suits the taste of our 
countrymen at this day, however calcu 
lated it is for their circumstances and 
wants. How mortifying the contrast, in 
this instance, between the English un- 
versitics on the one hand, and many a 
foreign university on the other! When 
Dr. Marsh, now Bishop of Peterborough, 
resided, which he did for some time, 
iu Germany, he was frequently asked, 
“What is the plan of study adopted in 
your universities for those who are de- 
signed to take orders; to what branches 
of divinity do they particularly attend ; 
and how many years must a student have 
heard the different courses of theological 
lectures before he is admitted to an office 
in the church?” ‘* He was unable at 
that time”’ (they are his own words) “ to 
give a satisfactory answer ; because,’’ he 
adds, ‘* theological learning forms noe 
necessary part of our academical educa- 
tion.”* Something has since been done 


a 





* This circumstance principally occa- 
sioned the composition and publication 
by Dr. [then Mr.] Marsh of a most va- 
luable “ Essay ou the usefulness and 
necessity of Theological Learning to those 
who are designed for Holy Orders, 1792. 
Copies of the Essay are pow rare ; and 
its republication is earnestly to be de- 
sired. The necessity of theological learn- 
ing is there enforced, as ‘* the only mean 
of discovering the sense of scripture, and 
the surest method of preventing a spiras 
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by himself and others to supply the defect 
and remedy the evil; but the state of this 
kind of literature in England is still ex- 
tremely low, 

Of solid knowledge the usual com- 
panions are caudour and discrimination ; 
and these qualities the author of the 
sermon before us exercises in his esti- 
mate of ** the modern German divines,"’ 
whom he judicionsly vindicates from a 
most unadvised attack by a member of 
his own university.* ** They are accused 
of having rejected the authority of the 
Scriptures, and of a departure from the 
sound and established rules of interpre- 
tation.” 

** These,”” Mr. Hett remarks, (note, 
pp. 18, &e.,) ** are heavy charges ; nor 
would it be, on the supposition of their 
being true to the extent alleged, any 
extenuation to allege that the same or 
similar accusations have been successively 
brought against Wickliff, against the re- 
formers almost generally, against Gro- 
tius, and, in latter times, and in our 
own country, against Locke, Paley, 
Bishop Watson, and many others. But 
the fact, however, of charges of this 
kind having constantly been preferred by 
the Sciolists of the day against men ot 
such eminence, and whose Christianity 
could not in truth be questioned, ought 
to restrain us from yielding to such im- 
putations a too hasty assent. It is not 
enough to bring in proof detached pas- 
sages selected from voluminous works, 
and to place them before the reader in 
an isolated form, nor to heap together 
authorities which the majority of readers 
have neither leisure nor abilities to cou- 
sult. All this is easy; it is misleading ; 
it carries away the judgment, under the 
show of varied and compact evidence, 
which, if examined, might possibly be 
found insufficient and iuconelusive. How 
long was Mr. Rose resident in Germany? 
Was it for any considerable time? fora 
year, or for a longer period 2?) With how 
many of the retired, pains-taking, learned 
professors of that country did he actually 
converse on subjects upon which he has 
undertaken to pronounce with such con- 
fidence and certainty? ‘The reader is 





of persecution, aud of promoting bro- 
therly love and charity.” We should 


rejoice to see the pamphlet widely cir- 
culated among ministers and theological 
students of all denominations. 

* Mr. Hett is of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge: the writer ov whom he animad- 
verts is the Rev. H. 
Trinity College. 


Rose, M.A., of 


undoubtedly led to the inference that his 
visit to Germany was not a transient one ; 
and that the opportunities he had of 
conferring with intelligent individuals 
upon the state of theological learning 
and opinions in that country were no- 
merous, and favourable for eliciting trath, 
There is one circumstance, however, 
which goes in some measure to invalidate 
these suppositions ; I mean his constantly 
referring his reader to periodical journals 
and biographical notices. One can hardly 
help suspecting that his information is 
not of that original kind and sterling 
character Which he would have us to 
think it is, when we find him expressing 
disappointment at not meeting in such a 
profound author as Chalmers with any 
mention of Semler (p. 122). 

“The following passage, at p. 82, I 
give it in his own words, leaves the 
impression of Mr. Rose being more of 
an advocate than of the dispassionate, 
candid inquirer. ‘It is curious to ob- 
serve,’ he writes, ‘ that the common 
principle of rejecting every thing above 
reason has conducted the learning of the 
Germans, and the GROSS IGNORANCE ot 
the Enelish schools (the Unitarian is 
meant) to the same point of absurdity.’ 
Now this passage alone, and it is far 
from being the only one of the kind, 
would put me upon my guard against 
placing implicit confidence in Mr, Rose's 
statements. ‘The insinuation, to say the 
least, is harsh and unealled for, and 
proves that, though Mr. Rose professes 
himself to be a great admirer of ‘ calin 
and lucid views of theology,’ he is not 
the person disposed at all times to take 
them An advocate, he knows, contends 
for victory, not for truth ; and is there- 
fore lavish, when it may suit his purpose, 
of imputations discreditable to his ad- 
versary. I know little of the Unitarians, 
nor am I the advocate of Unitarian error : 
but can, with any show of truth or can- 
dour, ‘ gross ignorance’ be imputed to 
Lardner, to whom the world is indebtod 
for one of the fullest and best defences 
of Christianity ever published? Can 
* gross ignorance’ be imputed to Taylor, 
the author of the best Hebrew Coucor- 
dance at present in use? Was the late 
Gilbert Wakefield (1 have nothing to do 
with his political opinions) a man to 
whom gross ignorance is to be imputed ? 
Or is Mr. Belsham, the individual pro- 
bably aimed at, now living, a man of 
gross ignorance? \t is in the hand- 
writing of the late Dr. Parr, perhaps also 
a person of gross ignorance, that he 
thought very hi¢hly of Mr. Belsham’s 
acquircments both as a critic and theo- 
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logical scholar. Such severe and un- 
qualified censures upon any body of 


professing Christians can ouly have the 
effect of making us distrust, or receive 
with caution, any assertions or reasonings 
of a writer who can so far forget what is 
due to acknowledged talent as to deny its 
existence.”’ 

We should with pleasure transcribe the 
remainder of this note, did not other sub- 
jects, upon which the preacher touches, 
call for our atteution. 

Good sense and a Christian spirit cha- 
racterize the following suggestion, pp. 
26, 27 : 

** So numerous throughout this king- 
dom have societies become, whose object 
is the universal distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures, that a clergyman can hardly 
be stationed in a parish which is not 
either itelf the seat of one of those 
popular institutions, or in some way 
connected with them, Should he not 
altogether approve of them, yet let him 
ask himself with what consistency cau 
he, as a minister of a church which 
admits the Bible as the sole test of re- 
lixious doctrine, set himself to oppose 
the designs of associations whose ex- 
clusive purpose it is, in full recognition 
of the principles on which his church is 
founded, to circulate the records of sal- 
vation in every tongue among all nations ? 
Harsh invectives against Bible Societies, 
as appear to me, come with a peculiarly 
ill grace from members of a Protestant 
church, and doubly so, should it prove 
that they manifest little, or only a lan- 
guid zeal, in behalf of that institution 
with which, as churchmen, they conceive 
themselves to be more intimately con- 
nected,” ; 

The counsels which Mr, Hett next 
delivers have not yet ceased te be season- 
able and pertinent, pp. 27, &c. 

** We may express ourselves warmly 
upon the apostelical institutions of our 
church—upon its tolerating character : 
we may show, as it is our duty on pro- 
per occasions to show, how little of 
weight there actually is in the arguments 
usually adduced to justify separation : 
still if we plead its cause in intemperate 
language,—if, in our intercourse with 
our dissenting brethren, we betray sen- 
timents of asperity towards them, so as 
to render it plain that marks of benevo- 
lence are withheld merely on the cround 
of the differences which subsist between 
us, we discover that there is lurking in 
our hearts a feeling which is not of 
Christian growth,—a feeling which, 
far from sustaining, will serve only to 
cast suspicion On any professions of zeal 
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that we may make for our own articles 
of faith and mode of worship. We may 
arraign the Roman church, £ ob errores 
exitiales, superstitionem anilem, idolo- 
latriam detestandam, ob sublatam liber- 
tatem conscientiz, et intolerandam ty- 
rannidem Romanorum pontificum :’* we 
may explain in how many ways that 
church has corrupted the pure faith of 
the gospel, and show the grounds of 
separation between us and members of 
that communion ; but though our oppo- 
sition onght, on these points, to be ex- 
pressed in firm, intelligible language, yet 
ought it also to be expressed in acandid, 
liberal spirit, and in strict accordance 
with those canons of religious controversy 
which have received the sanction of an 
enlightened age. Above all, in censuring 
the Romanists for error in doctrine, ex- 
pedieucy itself, not less than the sacred 
office with which we are invested, re- 
quires that we should abstain from in- 
troducing matters of a political concern- 
ment only, and which have nothing to do 
with points of faith, as how far it may be 
prudent to concede or continue the de- 
uial of civil privileges to our Catholic 
brethren. At any rate it may demand 
consideration whether by the attempt to 
rivet faster their chains, a minister may 
not be loosening the stability of that 
cause of which he exhibits himself so 
indiscreet an advocate ?”’ 

This is sound and charitable advice : 
would that it were less needed, and that 
it may be properly regarded!  Scarcely 
can we regret the circumstances which 
have occasioned our delay in noticing 
Mr. Hett’s sermon, when we consider 
that these “ words of truth and sover- 
ness” and love, are yet more important 
now than they were even at the period of 
their being first published. 

The discourse comprehends numerous 
points of admonition; and the text, 
‘* Suffer the word of exhortation,’’ Heb. 
xiii, 22, well suited the purpose of the 
preacher, who, indeed, “ on account of 
the great length of the Ordination ser- 
vice,” did not deiiver all the passages.T 
He appears to be sincere, earpest, stu 
dious, and intelligent. Many valuable 
hints are given by him on the object of 
the clerical profession, and the spirit 
with which it should be pursued ; an 
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* J, Jacobi Zimmermanni Opuscula: 
Oratio de imagine theologi pacifici. Vol. 
IV. p. 1243, " 

+ The passages omitted in the delivery 
are enclosed with brackets. Mr. Hett 
inscribes his sermon to Archdeacon 
H rangham, 























Critic 


though, in a few instances, we see reason 
to differ from his statements and conciu- 
sions, we uniformly admire the candour 
of his temper. So promising a writer 
we shall be happy to meet again, a gra- 
tification which his ddvertisement cn- 
courages us to expect, 
N. 





Art. Il.—The Gem. 
The Winter's Wreath, 
The Amulet. 
The forget Me Not. 
The Literary Souvenir. 
Friendship’s Offering. 

THERE they are, the pretty things! 
Criticise them? We might as well think 
of criticising the colours of a bed of 
tulips in full bloom; or the fantastic 
figures made by the combinations of a 
kaleidoscope ; or the imagery of a rich 
painted Gothic window, through which 
the rays of a western sun are streaming ; 
or whatever else is most diversified, gay, 
aud gorgeous. <A_ critique on them 
should only be written iv a lady’s bou- 
doir; by her own taper and jewelled 
fingers; with finest crow-quill, the gilt 
and silver tassels hanging from its top, 
and quivering at every movement of its 
jetty plumage ; in a delicate Italian hand ; 
and on such embossed and perfumed 
paper as has never, but once, been sub- 
jected to the svil of printers’ fingers. 
No, they were never meant nor made for 
criticism! Enjoy them, or let them 
alone! 

In fact, it is so impossible to refrain 
from looking at them, and so equally 
impossible to write solemnly and aus- 
terely about them ; they are so completely 
out of our critical province, the intoxi- 
cating productions of an extra-review 
region, that we should perhaps have 
adopted the above alternative, both sides 
of it, only dividing the two between our 
public and our private capacity; and been 
well content in the one to enjoy them, 
and in the other to let them alone, had 
it not been for the circumstance which 
we are about to mention, Many of our 
friends and readers intend to purchase 
one of these Annuals, for their own 
families probably, and perhaps a second 
for a present, and they feel embarrassed 
about the selection, It would be a great 
comfort to them, we are assured, to have 
our judgment in the matter for their 
guidance; and it is most convenient 
to give this in the Monthly Repository. 
To make the result as satisfactory as 
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possible, we shall not merely announce 
a decision framed upon our own ex- 
clusive principle of preference, whatever 
that may be; but assuming that cach 
individual knows what best suits his 
own taste, or that of the friend whom 
he wishes to please by his present, we 
shall point out, as well as we can, the 
publication by which that taste will be 
most highly or fully gratified. We regret 
that the later date of their appearance, 
and the necessity for an early preparation 
ot our present number, obliges us to 
exclude the Keepsake, the Anniversary, 
and the Bijou, from our comparative 
estimate. ‘They will not fail of notice in 
our next, 

The first question then is, do you 
choose by the pictures or the letter-press ? 
By the former. Very well, Now we 
must come to sub-divisions, of which 
we shall take, as the first, a taste for 
simple landscape, either without figures, 
or in which they are altogether subor- 
dinate to the scene, There are two very 
cood cugravings of this class, the View 
on the Thames near Windsor, (by Miller, 
from a painting by Havell,) in the Win- 
ter’s Wreath; and the View on the 
Ganges, (by Finden, from Daniell,) in 
the Forget Me Not. The latter has 
the superiority in execution; but not- 
withstanding this, and some advantages 
in the scene itself, such as the river's 
more picturesque banks, those cupola’d 
and minaretted buildings among the 
trees, and that deeper shade thrown so 
beautifully upou the water, we turn with 
pleasure, as many have done before us, 
from the Ganges to seek the Thames, as 
it is there, so gracefully curving, and 
geatly flowing, and softly shining, in 
that mild light which seems made on 
purpose to be reflected in its waters, and 
which indeed was made (by the artist) 
for that very purpose; aud very well 
made too, 

‘The next degree, in an ascending 
scale, we take to be romantic landscape, 
in which Friendship’s Offering is mar- 
vellously rich, having the Cove of Muscat, 
which looks very like Dumbarton Castle 
ou the Clyde; Campbell Castle, a High- 
land scene, from which the hunter and 
his dogs might well have been spared ; 
and Glen Lynden, which professes to be 
in ‘Teviotdale, but which really lies in 
the wild, extensive, grotesque, aud sub- 
lime province of Martin-dale; for no- 
where, save in the brain of Johu Martin, 
painter and engraver, are there such 
mountains, and glens, and caverns, aud 
precipices, and abysses, aud lights, and 
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glooms, and heights, aud depths, and 
distances, as make up the world, whose 
solitary scenery we have a glimpse of in 
this Glen Lynden, and the inhabited por- 
tion of which we have elsewhere beheld 
swarming with countless myriads of peo- 
ple, and groaning beneath interminable 
palaces and towers whose tops touch 
heaven. Martin is the portrait painter 
for infinite space to sit to, with the cer- 
tainty of his producing a good likeness ; 
and a very low per-centage op his build- 
ings would make the fortune of all ar- 
chitects and surveyors, past, present, and 
to come. How poor, after this, seems 
even that Ehrenbreitstein, (by Pye, from 
Turner,) in the Literary Souvenir; and 
yet it is a noble engraving of a noble 
scene. The Eddystone Light-house, in 
the Forget Me Not, is also well engraved, 
but the scene is feeble. The waves curl 
gracefully, as if they had been trained ; 
the boat is dancing, as if to a measured 
air; the lightnings are playing; and the 
whole makes up a very beautiful storm 
for a drawing room. 

For amateurs of single figures the 
choice lies between Sir Walter Scott, (by 
Dantorth, from Leslie,) in the Literary 
Souvevir, and the Spanish Flower Girl, 
from Murillo, (by Graves,) in the Amu- 
let. Both are capital engravings, and 
capital likenesses. Yes, both; for he or 
she who cannot testify to the actual 
bodily existence and personal identity of 
that Flower Girl, need not trouble him- 
self or herself any further about painting 
or engraving, tale or poem, or any thing 
else whatsoever to the fine arts apper- 
taining. ‘This is the pleasantest likeness 
of Scott that we remember to have seen. 
There is nothing of the baronet about it; 
the poet predominates over the shrewd 
observer ; and the kind-hearted man over 
both. 

Friendship’s Offering has two very 
good groups, the Parting, (by Romney, 
from Haydon,) and the Warning, (by 
Warren, from Cooper). The last is the 
best. The Spectre, with her distinet 
features but misty form, yradually melt- 
ing away into and blending with the air, 
is excellent: but we are not sure whee 
ther the Blind Piper, (by Shenton, from 
Clenvell,) in the Forgct Me Not, may 
not balance them both. The old man is 
perfect ; his inclined head, his groping 
fingers, his cautious feet, his whole 
figure and attitude, are all as blind as 
blind can be. And oh! the music that 
he is going to squeeze out of that bac! 
His face and his elbow are a fearful 


prophecy of the torthcoming notes ; and 





yet that face is venerable, as a face mnay 
very well be, without being musical; and 
it has a harmony of its own which be- 
longs tu the chords of the human heart ; 
and that girl behind is quite in unison, 
Who can resist her meck, quiet, humble, 
affectionate, unspoken appeal, or turn 
away without dropping something in that 
hat which she does not thrust forward, 
but holds as one who would not receive 
your gift the less gratefully for having 
expected it unobtrusively. The Literary 


Souvenir has two very beautiful things of 


this class, the Sisters, and the Young 
Novice. They may be looked at and 
talked of long. But the Gem has three ; 
The Farewell, and the Death of Keeldar, 
(both from Cooper; the one by Mitchell, 
and the other by Warren) ; and what to 
our eyes is the very gem of the gem, and 
of all the rest, the Widow (by Daven- 
port, from Leslie). Here are no start- 
ling contrasts ; no strange effects of light 
and shade; no violent action, nor in- 
deed action at ali; no elaborate grouping 
of figures or arrangement of drapery; 
there is only a pale, lovely, abstracted 
woman, her eyes fixed on vacancy, with 
a little affectionate boy, pleased with the 
pressure of which she is unconscious, and 
feeling a dim desire to alleviate a grief, 

of the extent of which his comprehe usion 
is as dim. ‘That cambric handkerchief in 
the left hand is rather Ephesian; but 
she is not guilty, not aware of the seem- 
ing affectation : it is evident she is not; 
for in her deep and mournful reverie, het 

right hand is as senseless of the cold 
marble on which it rests, as is that cold 
marble itself, 

In pictorial embellishment of the high- 
est pretension, that which aspires te 
combine actors and scenery, presentin: 
some memorable incident on a not un- 
worthy theatre, the ficld must be cleared 
for two competitors, Marcus Curtinus, 
(by Le Kevx, from Martin,) in the 
Forget Me Not, and Cleopatra embark- 
ing on the Cydnus, (by Goodall, from 
Danby,) in the Literary Souvenir. Let 
them share the epithets of sublime and 
beautiful between them, if indeed * beau- 
tiftul’’ be a term luxurious enough fo! 
that soft, silken, golden, balmy essence 
of ail that is rich and delicious which the 
artist has served up in honour of Ux 
Exyptian Queen; or if ‘ sublime” can 
convey—but how should it?—any Be- 
tion of these long and lofty piles ot 
towers, palaces, and temples, in which 
Martin has embodied the majesty «! 
ancient Rome; of that black and fearful 
abyss ; of that agitated a: d countless mul 
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titude, with ali their varied and mighty 
emotions ; of him, the self-devoted, in 
all his exalted and exulting patriotism, 
bounding over the edge of the gulf ou 
that magnificent charger, worthy to bear 
its master to his fate of endless fame ; 
of that crashing peal (the intensely bla- 
zing lightnings make us hear it) by 
which the gods shout their acceptance of 
the sacrifice; and ef that faint line of 
clear sky on the remote horizon, which 
infallibly predicts that in a few minutes 
the thunderings and lightnings will have 
ceased ; those solid masses of cloud have 
rolled away ; the gulf be closed; the mul- 
titudes dispersed; and the streets of 
Rome be slumbering in peace, quietuess, 
and safety, beneath a serenity of the 
heavens so intense, as if it would be un- 
broken to eternity. 

The literary pretensions of these pub- 
lications must be despatched very briefly, 
for this number completes our volume 
for the year, and the calls of the printer 
are echoed by those of the index-maker. 
Those whose relish is for the most 
talented, exciting, and powerful species 
of composition, may find it in the Gem. 
Charles Lamb is there; he who can 
make a pun pathetic and a jest profound; 
who knows so well how to trifle in his 
philosophy, and to philosophize in his 
trifles ; and whose quaint and racy style 
has ever the genuine smack to an old 
English palate. There are verses of 
Scott’s which carry us pleasantly back 
to the days before Waverley, aud which, 
could we forget the novels, would set us 
longing for more Marmions and Min- 
strels. Then you have O’Hara Banim, in 
the ‘* Rival Dreamers,’’ a tale to which 
they may produce a rival who cau: we 
shall be glad to see it. And there is the 
Editor himself, the facetious man, to 
whom Leander’s swimming the * broad 
Hellespont” is only an occasion for a 
broad grin. He has produced a ballad 
so free from quibble that the most 
uervous victim of paranomasia-phobia 


need not shrink from it; and so full of 


poetry and power, that it may take its 
place by the side of the best productions 
of Crabbe, and not far behind even those 
of Coleridge. “‘ The Dream of Eugene 
Aram” can never be forgotten. 

In the Winter’s Wreath there is less 
which can offend the taste of any person 
than in avy other of the Avwuals ; and 
it must not be supposed that there is not 
in them matter of offence, not only to 
the fastidious, but to all who take them 
up in a taste and humour less catholic 
than our own is just at this present 
moment. The Roscoes are in it; and 


every Roscoe seems to have elegance of 
diction, refinement of taste, justness of 


thought, and extent of information, as a 
sort of vatural gift, an hereditary in- 
stinct. There need have been no “ per- 
haps” in the Preface to the assertion 
that “* some portions of the following 
pages deserve to be remembered, when 
publications that are merely ephemeral 
will be forgotten.”" It is the just desert 
of many portions. We must resist a 
strong temptation to extract a very sen- 
sible paper entitled ‘ Pleasant Compa- 
nions,”’ by E. ‘I., and some beautiful 
lines on Benevolence, by Johu Bowring. 

The Amulet is the religious Anuual : 
it characterizes itself as the ** Christian 
Remembrancer,”’ nor will we dispute 
the propriety of the appellation, It 
were better, perhaps, that serious people 
should content themselves with works 
designed for the public indiscriminately, 
instead of setting up one which is to be 
peculiarly and exclusively their own, 
Were the Amulet intrusted to an inju- 
dicious editor, it would soon become a 
mere collection of psalms and sermons, 
Then, however gratifying its perusal, aud 
useful its tendency, it is too probable 
they would both be enjoyed and felt by 
those only who had no occasion for 
them, at least in such a form. Mr, Hall 
has acquitted himself excellently well in 
his delicate situation, The Amulet w 
religious, without being sectarian, and 
without ceasing to be literary. 

The Literary Souvenir, Friendship's 
Offering, and the Forget Me Not, have 
little by which to distinguish them from 
each other. In the general merit of the 
contributions admitted into that first 
mentioned there is, we fear, a falling 
off from last year: in the Forget Me 
Not there is considerable improvement, 
The last two are largely indebted to Mr. 
Bowring, Mrs. Hemans, and Miss Mit- 
ford, Of the three we may remark that, 
if the literary part of them be not so 
decidedly devout (though we have met 
with no trreligion in them) as that of 
the Amulet, nor so elegant and instruc- 
tive as that of the Winter’s Wreath, nor 
so exciting as that of the Gem, they are 
yet, one and all, so varied and interesting 
in their matter, and so splendid in their 
embellishments, that cach of them may 
by many be deemed the best of the 
whole ; and perhaps rightly deemed 50. 
At any rate we have vo hesitation i 
pronouncing the purchaser of any one ot 
them, who shall grumble at his bargain, 
to be a very unreasonable personage. 
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Art. HL—Z%e Christmas-Box. 
The New-Year’s Gift. 
The Juvenile Forget Me Not. 
The Juvenile Keepsake. 


Tus Christmas-Box is comparatively, 
at least, an old friend, and as such 
claims precedence ; it boasts, besides its 
sixty wood-cuts and its invisible or ano- 
nymous contributions from Sir Walter 
Scott, a story of thirteen chapters, 
** Garry Owen, or the Snow-Woman,”’ by 


Miss Edgeworth. Whether the ** Lord of 


Misrule”’ and the ** Plum-pudding”’ which 
precede it, indispose for sound sense and 
sober morality, or whether Miss Edge- 
worth herself is to blame, is a difficult 
point. Certain it is, that her Snow- 
woman does not delight us. In the 
first place, we think she has chosen a 
story which does not suit her; a wo- 
man and her children buried in the 
snow and perishing with hunger. It is 
a mistake to say that Miss Edgeworth 
has uo talent for the pathetic; her little 
touches of feeling are exquisite, and 
they abound in every thing she has 
written ; but for the awful, the sublime, 
either in situation or character, and the 
powerful representation of passion or 
overwhelming affliction, we are inclined 
to think she wants imagination. In the 
present instance, she has described all 
the circumstances of the discovery and 
rescue of this poor family, with the mi- 
nuteness and composure with which she 
describes spinning-jennies. We do not 
shudder or hold our breath, we have no 
fear of meeting the famished mother and 
her dead and living offspring, when we 
have drawn our curtains and laid our 
heads on our pillows; the only impres- 
sion left on the mind, is the practical 
deduction that we are not to give too 
much food when people are. starving, 
Besides this deficiency of sentiment, 
there is a redundancy of vulgarity in the 
story; not the mere vulgarity of language, 
the ** whichsomdevers and whatsomde- 
vers and squircens and spalpeaus” of 
the horse-dealer aud the saddler, but 
the low equivocation and mean tricks, 
aud the profusion of cunning and inor- 
dinate flattery which one would hardly 
Wish to become familiar to a child's 
mind or car. It is strange that Miss 
Edgeworth, the advocate for aun unna- 
tural and almost impracticable seclusion 
from servants, should trespass against 
good taste, by introducipe her little 
After the 
recovery of the Snow-woman, the chil- 


tric nds to such conversation, 
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should assist her, and especially that he 
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should give her a cottage. Mr. Croiton 
(who is chiefly distinguishable from Miss 
Edgeworth’s other fathers by having a 
name) replies, that his old tenants and 
their families have a stronger claim upon 
him than this poor English-woman. 
Cecilia then applies to her mother, who 
had last year been heard to say, (about 
building a cottage,) ‘* I know the way | 
can manage to have money enough to do 
it.”’ Mr. Crofton explains that the cot- 
tage in question was built with money 
which had been designed to purchase a 
harp, upon which (we are told) Gerald 
fell into a profound silence which lasted 
till they reached the lodge at the en- 
trance, When opening the gate, he let his 
mother and sister pass, but arrested his 
father in his passage ; ** Father, | have 
something to say to you, will you walls 
behind?’ It is evident to the reader, 
and ought to be supposed to be to the 
parent, that Gerald’s little heart is quite 
full, that his embarrassment is owing to 
the very goodness which he can hardly 
find courage or words to express; aud 
what does a father on such an occasion ? 
** Son,” said he, ** Iam _ ready to listen 
to you, and I will do any thing in my 
power to oblige you, but you must ex- 
plain to me how I am to walk behind.” 
There is a time for joking and a time 
for teaching grammar ; it may be well, 
too, that children should learn to bear 
quizzing for their peculiarities of phrasco- 
logy and manner; but ridicule from a 
parent, when a child comes to confide 
lis little soul, is injudicious and hatetul ; 
it is like rushing to the pool which au 
augel has troubled, to wash off a few 
grains of dust.—Mrs. Hofland and Miss 
Mitford have written for the Christmas- 
Box with their usual wise and amiable 
mediocrity ; aud there is a dialogue on 
the birds and beasts at the Zoological 
Society, which will probably entertain 
young readers, though we found it rather 
lengthy ourselves. ‘The best things in 
the collection are the professedly ludi- 
crous and unprofitable, which it would 
be unbecoming our gravity to review, 
(much more to quote,) but which are 
nevertheless exceedingly good, in their 
own way and place, and well adapted to 
the genius of the engraver and the de- 
sigu of the work. 

The New-Year's Gift, with its delicate 
steel engravings, and its lady-editor, and 
its dedication to ** her Grace,’’ ts quite 
a tasty affair, Parents and teachers may 
be a little inclined to dispute the asser- 
tion, that all the highly-gilted contribu- 
tors have adapted their effusions to the 
capacity of children frum six to twelve 
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years of age, but there is much that can 
hardly fail to be enjoyed at one time or 
other. Mrs. Hemans, who is a general 
friend to periodicals, has distinguished 
the New-Year’s Gift with one of her 
most exquisite little pieces. 
** THe Cuitp’s First Grier. 

** Oh call my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee, 

Where is my brother gone ? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sun-beams’ track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight, 
Oh! call my brother back ! 


The flowers run wild—the flowers we 
sowed 
Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load, 
Oh! call him back to me! 


He would not hear thy voice, fair child! 
He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring - time 
smiled, 
On earth no more thou'lt see. 


A rose’s brief, bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given ; 

Go ! thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in Heaven. 

And has he left his birds and flowers ? 
And must I call in vain ? 

Aud through the long, long summer 

hours, 

Will he not come again ? 


And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o’er ? 

Oh! while my brother with me played, 

Would I had loved him more!” 

‘* The writers of the New-Year’s Gift,”’ 
as we are told in the preface, ‘* have 
been induced to confine their narratives 
exclusively to the romance of history aud 
of real life :” to some parents this is a 
recommendation ; if there are any left in 
this age of reason and calculation to 
whom it is not; if there are any who 
think the gunpowder of imagination 
well expended in fire-works, we must 
refer them to the Juvenile Forget Me 
Not, which is one degree behind hand 
in caution. It is only one degree, for 
the supernatural in “‘ the Wishing Well’’ 
is so prefaced with wise explanation, 
and so forced out of sight by papa and 
mamma, and a little girl and a lamb, 
that the poor fairy queen herself, with 
her green kirtle and golden hair, is 
no better than a doll. In point of lite- 
rary merit, the New-Year’s Gift and the 
Forget Me Not are much on a level; it 
is hardly necessary to give an opinion of 

VOL, II. Jo 


the engravings, as they have been in 
every bookseller’s window for these 
three weeks. 

We come now to The Juvenile Keep- 
sake. We could almost find in our 
hearts to wish that this was pot an An- 
nual! Not that we dislike the promise 
of such a collection every year, but we 
would have it perennial! It is too good 
to fret its hour upon the drawing-room 
table, and be turned over to the tune of 
** I'd be a butterfly.””. Mr. Roscoe has 
hopes, however, from the taste of his 
public (‘* even a juvenile public ;"’) and 
the uame of Roscoe (which is in itself a 
motto and a letter of recommendation) 
will surely secure it a reading. If it be 
not removed after its short season of 
exhibition to the private book-case and 
the dressing-room, it will not be for 
want of pieces of very great beauty. 
Witness the Young Absentee by the Edi- 
tor, the Farewell by Mrs. Hotland, the 
Secret and the Contrast (which are nei- 
ther of them quite iv their place in a 


juvenile annual, even for ‘* children of 


middle size,’’ unless ‘* there’s some in- 
tention, by tender strokes to sharpen 
girls’ invention’’). ‘* The Bird of 
Prague” is, perhaps, more poetical than 
any we have mentioved, but it is too 
long to quote ; we will give the reader 
*« A Sonnet’’ by W. Roscoe : 
‘* Lire’s YOUNG DREAM. 
‘1 dreamt that in the earliest prime of 


spring, 

When shone the sun with mild and tem- 
pered ray, 

Il saw two vagrant children take their 
way 

O’er a wild heath; whilst soaring on 
the wing 

The sky-lark pealed, and every living 
thing 

Seemed touched with gladness, Sym- 
pathetic they 

Partook the joy; as on the turf they 
lay, 

In short sweet respite of their wander- 
ing. 

Sudden I woke—the storms of winter 
raged, 

The heavier storms of life my soul op- 
wressed, 

And all the lovely scenery was gone ; 

Yet still its charms my waking thoughts 
engaged, 

As if a recollection filled my breast, 

That of those blissful wanderers I was 


one.” 


** May Morning”’ is joyous ans ree 


and ‘‘ Friendghip”’ is sweet, 
Opie’s Hymn is better than her sermons on 
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Detraction ; but we pass them all by to 
come to ** A Mother’s Love,” which, 
in prose or verse, fact or fiction, is al- 
ways the most blessed and delicious idea 
that the mind of man can indulge. 


‘* Hast thou sounded the depths of yon- 
der sea, 

And counted the sands that under it be ? 

Hast thou measured the height of heaven 
above ? 

Then mayest thou mete out a mother’s 
love. 

Hast thou talked with the blessed of 
leading on 

To the throne of God some wandering 
son ? 

Hast thou witnessed the angels’ bright 
employ ? 

Then mayest thou speak of a mother's 
joy. 

Evening and morn, hast thou watched 
the bee 

Go forth on her errands of industry ? 

The bee for herself hath gathered and 
toiled, 

But the mother’s cares are all for her 
child. 


Hast thou gone with the travellerThought 
afar, 

From pole to pole, and from star to 
star? 

Thou hast—but on ocean, earth, or sea, 

The heart of a mother has gone with 
thee. 

There is not a grand, inspiring thought, 

There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 

There is not a feeling pure and high, 

That may not be read in a mother’s 
eye. 

And ever since earth began, that look 

Has been to the wise an open book, 

To win them back from the lore they 
prize, 

To the holier love that edifies. 

There are teachings on earth, and sky, 
and air, 

The Heavens the glory of God declare ; 

But louder than voice beneath, above, 

He is heard to speak through a mo- 
ther’s love,”’ 

EmiLy TAyor, 


Is it quite as true, as Horace and all 
critics from his day to our own would 
have us believe, that poetry is good for 
nothing unless it be first-rate? We 
could not undertake to say for the lines 
we have quoted, that they have any pe- 
culiar originality or concentration; we 
see none of the lightning flashes of ge- 
nius, and we have no reason to prophesy 
that they will be immortal; but they 
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breathe the true spirit of feeling and 
poetry, and as long as they are read, 
and human nature remains what it is, 
they must give pleasure. The same may 
be said of a little song in the Juvenile 
Keepsake, beginning “ In this changing 
world, where our best joys flee.’”” The 
line is a poor line, and the versifi- 
cation throughout is (if we may be al- 
lowed the expression) unable to carry 
the sense ; but in spite of its faults, who 
can help loving it? if it were only for 
*‘ the smile of old,’’ which is worth 
pages of verbiage. We ask pardon 
of Miss Aikin, and the authoress (who- 
ever she may be) of the Munster 
Festivals, aud of our old friend Mrs, 
Hofland, &c., &c., but we cannot admire 
the prose in Mr. Roscoe’s collection as 
much as the verse. It may, nevertheless, 
be acceptable to the ‘* juvenile public,” 
for whose benefit it was intended, and 
to their good graces we commit it, (with 
all the charades and other devices,) 
wishing them ‘* a merry Christmas,” 
which Mr. Roscoe, we think, has omitted, 
though he has furnished them, at the 
end of his preface, with an infallible re- 
ceipt for obtaining “ a happy New Year.” 





Art. IV.—A Sermon on those Rules 
of Christian Charity, by which our 
Opinions of other Sects should be 
Sormed, preached before the Mayor 
and Corporation, in the Cathedral 
Church of Bristol, on Wednesday, 
Nov. 5, 1828. By the Rev. nee 
Smith, Prebendary of Bristol. 
London: Ridgway, 1828. Pp. 24. 


Tue Rey. Sydney Smith is a cur‘ous 
compound. He is a Churchman, a Wit, 
and a Liberal; and moreover he is a 
man of sound common sense, strong and 
clear. His constitution is, as they say 
of the British constitution, a system of 
checks. And we may also say of it, 
with at least as much truth as they say 
of that, that it works well. Witness 
the candid, manly, aud well-timed Ser- 
mon now before us, It bears marks of 
all the characters we have mentioned ; 
as indeed do his avowed productions 
generally. In his anonymous writings, 
he does perhaps sink the ecclesiastic 
occasionally. Usually, however, his 
Churchmanship restrains his wit from 
ranning riot; and his Liberalism keeps 
his Churchmanship well in check ; and 
his Common Sense modifies, and amal- 
gamates, and manages them all ; sitting 
like a steady coachman ou his box, with 
his three in hand, preventing Liberalism 
from bolting off to the extreme right ; 
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flogging Churchmanship out of his ten- 
dency to prance over people’s fences ; 
not allowing Wit to waste his mettle in 
unprofitable capers ; and by dint of whip 
and reins making them all keep the 
road and drag his articles to market in 
the best order, and just in the nick of time. 

What can be more seasonable than 
this fifth of November sermon? It is, 
indeed, an improvement of the day, and 
a very great improvement too. Amply 
sufficient for that day has been the evil 
thereof; and it may almost admit of 
doubt whether the homilies against Po- 
pery which have been preached upon it, 
of late years, have not done as much 
mischief by the bigotry and bad passions 
which they have nourished, and the sys- 
tem of misrule tending to oppression and 
bloodshed to which they have been sub- 
servient, as if the conspirators had ac- 
tually succeeded in their design to ‘* blow 
up King and Parliament’? —the King 
and Parliament, that is, of that day, 
such as they were ; and with all those 
tendencies which produced two revolu- 
tions, one civil war, one royal execu- 
tion, a change of dynasty, parliamentary 
corruption in England, and Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland. ‘The nation was 
not saved from having a Popish King 
and a Protestant rebellion. And the 
Church of England, with such consis- 
tency as belongs to a church which is 
dependent upon state-patronage, blends 
its devout thankfulness for the provi- 
dential preservation of the Stuart dy- 
nasty, with its equally devout thankful- 
ness for our being well rid of that dy- 
nasty altogether and for ever. 

We put it down, therefore, to the 
Churchman portion of Sydney Smith, 
when he tells us, that ‘‘itis a comely and 
Christian sight to see the magistrates 
and high authorities of the land obedient 
to the ordinances of the Church, &c. ;” 
and, also, when he lauds the Church for 
** that it discourages vain and idle cere- 
monies, unmeaning observances, and hy- 
pocritical pomp ; and encourages freedom 
in thinking upon religion, and simplicity 
in religious forms :”” unless, indeed, we 
must understand this last sentence rather 
as the banter of the Wit, than as the puff 
of the Prebendary. ‘To this we can have 
no objection: at any rate, the priest is 
responsible for the strange concession in 
p- 13, that errors about ‘‘ doctrines which 
influence practice” ‘‘ may perhaps be fair 
objects of human interference ;’’ a conces- 
sion which virtually abandons the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty; and by allowing 
the civil power to judge of tendency, 
sanctions the worst excesses of cer 
30: 


despotism ; nor (and this is the last ex- 
ception we shall take) do we know what 
to make of the declaration to his hearers, 
that (supposing the various charitable 
directions of the preacher have been 
obeyed) “if you choose to perpetuate the 
restrictions upon your fellow-creatures, 
no one has a rightto call you bigoted.”’"— 
P. 21. If he has rightly expounded the 
** Rules of Christian charity,’ the 
restrictions alluded to can only have 
been imposed and continued by the very 
spirit of bigotry. The sermon is, if not 
ostensibly, yet very distinctly, a reduc- 
tion to the dilemma of Violate the 
** Rules,” or relinquish the restrictions, 
** Ye cannot serve two masters.”” If 
the man who would make, or keep his 
fellow-man a slave, on account of his 
religion, be not a bigot, we should like 
to be told where we can find one ? 

Had we met with the sentence quoted 
above, in the Edinburgh Review, we 
should have taken it for a hoax on the 
clergy—a sort of practical joke. We 
should have imagined the writer smiling 
in his sleeve at some simple-hearted 
reverend brother, of the No-popery fac- 
tion, delighted at the idea of oppressing 
the Catholics, and yet no one having a 
right to call him bigoted; schooling 
himself, with all his might, into Christian 
charity, in order to satisfy at once his 
conscience and his cupidity ; and when he 
had made the acquirement, finding, to 
his astonishment, that he had no longer 
any disposition to oppress them ; but had 
nothing left for it save to sign a petition 
(in spiteof Protestant Ascendancy, Church 
and State, Gunpowder Plot, Divided 
Allegiance, Bloody Queen Mary, and all 
the rest) for their immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation. But such a trick 
as this does not accord with the gravity 
of asermon, even though it be a sermou 
by Sydney Smith. 

We shall not make any analysis of this 
discourse, because we intend to quote 
the author’s own summary of his argu- 
ments. It is right to remark, that, with 
the exceptions just made, every part of 
it is good, much of it excellent; such as 
to command, not only our assent, but 
our admiration. The various “‘ canons of 
religious charity’ are laid down with 
clearness and precision, and most per- 
suasively and powerfully recommended 
to adoption. It is a most opportune, 
honourable, and Christian effort to calm 
down the passions which have, of late, 
been so violently excited; and call peo- 
ple back to the “ plain rudiments of com- 
mon charity and common sense.’ Would 
that they could be brought to hear and 
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heed the voice of the charmer; he 
charms wisely. 

We select the following passage for 
quotation; not only as one of the best 
adapted for that particular and imme- 
diate effect which the preacher purposed, 
but for the sake of its general application 
to theological controversy; with the 
additional recommendation of its being a 
warning against a danger to which the 
Unitarian especially is not unfrequently 
exposed, 

** It would be religiously charitable, 
also, to consider whether the objectiona- 
ble tenets which different sects profess, 
are in their hearts as well as in their 
books. ‘There is unfortunately so much 
pride where there ought to be so much 
humility, that it is difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to make religious sects ab- 
jure or recant the doctrines they have 
once professed, It is not in this manner, 
I fear, that the best and purest churches 
are ever reformed. But the doctrine 
gradually becomes obsolete ; and, though 
not disowned, ceases in fact to be a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the sect 
which professes it. These modes of re- 
formation,—this silent antiquation of 
doctrines,—this real improvement, which 
the parties themselves are too wise not 
to feel, though not wise enough to own, 
must, | am afraid, be generally conceded 
to human infirmity. ‘They are indulgen- 
ces not unnecessary to many sects of 
Christians. The more generous method 
would be to admit error where error 
exists ; to say, These were the tenets and 
interpretations of dark and ignorant ages; 
wider inquiry, fresh discussion, superior 
intelligence, have convinced us we are 
wrong ; we will act in future upon better 
and wiser principles. This is what men 
do in laws, arts, and sciences ; and happy 
for them would it be if they used the 
same modest docility in the highest of all 
concerus. But it is, I fear, more than 
experience will allow us to expect; and 
therefore the kindest and most charitable 
method is to allow religious sects silently 
to improve without reminding them of, 
aud taunting them with, the improve- 
ment; without bringing them to the 
humiliation of formal disavowal, or the 
still more pernicious practice of defend- 
ing what they know to be indefensible. 
The triumphs which proceed from the 
neglect of these principles are not (what 
they pretend to be) the triumphs of reli- 
gion, but the triumphs of persoual vanity. 
The object is not to extinguish danger- 
ous error with as little pain and degra- 
dation as possible to him who has fallen 
into the error; but the object is to exalt 





ourselves, and to depreciate our theolo- 
gical opponents, as much as possible, at 
any expense to God’s service, and to the 
real interests of truth and religion. 

‘* There is another practice not less 
common than this, and equally unchari- 
table ; and that is to represent the opi- 
nious of the most violent and eager 
persons who can be met with, as the 
common and received opinions of the 
whole sect. There are, in every deno- 
mination of Christians, individuals by 
whose opinion or by whose conduct 
the great body would very reluctantly be 
judged. Some men aim at attracting 
notice by singularity ; some are deficient 
in temper; some in learning: some push 
every principle to the extreme ; distort, 
overstate, pervert; fill every one to 
whom their cause is dear with concern 
that it should have been committed to 
such rash and intemperate advocates. If 
you wish to gain a victory over your 
antagonists, these are the men whose 
writings you should study, whose opi- 
nions you should dwell on, and should 
carefully bring forward to notice ; but if 
you wish, as the elect of God, to put on 
kindness and humbleness, meckness and 
long-suffering,—if you wish to forbear 
and to forgive, it will then occur to you 
that you should seek the true opinions of 
any sect from those only who are ap- 
proved of and reverenced by that sect; 
to whose authority that sect defer, and 
by whose arguments they consider their 
tenets to be properly defended. This 
may not suit your purpose if you are 
combating for victory; but it is your 
duty if you are combating for truth : it is 
the safe, honest, and splendid conduct of 
him who never writes nor speaks on 
religious subjects, but that he may diffuse 
the real blessings of religion among his 
fellow-creatures, and restrain the bitter- 
ness of controversy by the feelings of 
Christian charity and forbearance.” —Pp. 
15—17. 

The excellent spirit of these remarks 
is diffused throughout the discourse. The 
author thus recapitulates its topics and 
concludes : 

‘<The arguments, then, which I have 
adduced in support of the great principles 
of religious charity are, that violence up- 
on such subjects is rarely or never found 
to be useful, but generally to produce 
effects opposite to those which are in- 
tended. I have observed that religious 
sects are not to be judged from the re- 
presentations of their enemies ; but that 
they are to be heard for themselves, 10 
the pleadings of their best writers, not 
in the representations of those whose 
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intemperate zeal is a misfortune to the 
sect to which they belong. If you .will 
study the principles of your relig'ous 
opponents, you will often find your on- 
tempt and hatred lessened in proportion 
as you are better acquainted with what 
you despise. Many religions opinions, 
which are purely speculative, are without 
the limits of human interference. In the 
numerous sects of Christianity, inter- 
preting our religion in very opposite 
manners, all cannot be right. Imitate 
the forbearance and long-suffering of 
God, who throws the mantle of his mercy 
over all, and who will probably save, on 
the last day, the piously right, and the 
piously wrong, seeking Jesus in humble- 
ness of mind. Do not drive religious 
sects to the disgrace (or to what they 
foolishly think the disgrace) of formally 
disavowing tenets they once professed, 
but concede something to human weak- 
ness; and, when the tenet is virtually 
given up, treat it as if it were actually 
given up; and always consider it to be 
very possible that you yourself may have 
made mistakes, and fallen into erroneous 
opinions, as well as any other sect to 
which you are opposed. If you put on 
these dispositions, and this tenor of 
mind, you cannot be guilty of any re- 
ligious fault, take what part you will in 
the religious disputes which appear to be 
coming on in the world. If you choose 
to perpetuate the restrictions upon your 
fellow-creatures, no one has a right to 
call you bigoted; if you choose to do 
them away, no one has any right to call 
you Jax and indifferent; you have done 
your utmost to do right, and whether 
you err, or do not err, in your mode of 
interpreting the Christian religion, you 
show at least that you have caught its 
heavenly spirit,—that you have put on, 
as the elect of God, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, 
forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another. 

‘1 have thus endeavoured to lay be- 
fore you the uses and abuses of this day; 
and, having stated the great mercy of 
God's interference, and the blessings this 
country has secured to itself in resisting 
the errors, and follies, and superstitions 
of the Catholic church, I have endea- 
voured that this just sense of our own 
superiority should not militate against 
the sacred principles of Christian charity. 
That charity which I ask for others I 
ask also for myself. I am sure I am 
preaching before those who will think 





(whether they agree with me or not) that 
{ have spoken conscientiously, and from 
good motives, and from honest feelings, 
on a very difficult subject; not sought 
for by me, but devolving upon me in the 
course of duty; in which I should have 
been heartily ashamed of myself (as you 
would have been ashamed of me) if I 
had thought only how to flatter and 
please, or thought of any thing but what 
I hope | always do think of in the pulpit, 
that I am placed here by God to tell 
truth, and to do good. 

** T shall conclude my sermon, (pushed 
I am afraid already to an unreasonable 
length,) by reciting to you a very short 
and beautiful apologue, taken from the 
Rabbinical writers. It is, I believe, 
quoted by Bishop Taylor in his ‘ Holy 
Living and Dying.’ I have not now access 
to that book, but I quote it to you from 
memory, and should be made truly 
happy if you would quote it to others 
from memory also. 

** © As Abraham was sitting in the door 
of his tent, there came unto him a way- 
faring man; and Abraham gave him 
water for his feet, and set bread before 
him. And Abraham said unto him, 
* Let us now worship the Lord our God 
before we eat of this bread.’ And the 
wayfaring man said unto Abraham, ‘I 
will not worship the Lord thy God, for 
thy God is not my God; but I will wor- 
ship my God, even the God of my fathers.’ 
But Abraham was exceeding wroth ; and 
he rose up to put the wayfaring man forth 
from the door of his tent. And the voice 
of the Lord was heard in the tent,— 
‘ Abraham, Abraham, have I borne with 
this man for three score and ten years, 
and canst not thou bear with him for one 
hour?’ ”’ P, 20—24. 





A Help to Latin Composition, con- 
taining Rules for the Construction 
and Location of the Different 
Parts of Speech in writing Latin. 
By the Rev. C. P. Valentine. 

‘Tuts little work may be recommended 
to the young student, as containing much 
valuable information respecting the ar- 
rangement of words in Latin composi- 
tion. The rules on the subject, which 
have been given by former writers, are 
very adequately condensed, and the 
examples are clear and well selected. 
The work cannot fail to become popular 


and useful in schools. 




















OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





On Paley's Theological Opinions. 


To the Editor. 


Sirk, 

Ir appears to the writer of the follow- 
ing remarks to be an object not only of 
speculative interest, but of practical im- 
portance also, to ascertain the religious 
opinions of great and good men, A his- 
tory of human opinion is a history of the 
human mind ; and he who would rightly 
and fully know the laws of the mental 
phenomena, who would desire to learn 
the proper methods of regulating his own 
faculties, must be an attentive student of 
the progress of opinion. What is true of 
opinion in general, is equally true of re- 
ligious opinion. It is not an idle ques- 
tion to ask what were the sentiments of 
a Locke, a Milton, or a Paley. The an- 
swer | would not permit to sway my 
judgment, but it would not fail to in- 
terest my mind; nor is it improbable to 
suppose that the manner in which those 
great men sought for truth, may furnish 
me with useful admonitions ; and the re- 
sults to which they came, create a pre- 
sumption either in favour of, or against the 
sentiments I entertain. For on the sup- 
position that they diligently sought for 
the truth, that they were admirably fur- 
nished for the investigation, possessed of 
the materials in which sentimen tis to be 
founded, and of a good heart and a sound 
mind, unbiassed by interest, and disci- 
plined by exertion, I should, I confess, 
pause a moment ere | finally made up my 
mind, should the conclusions to which 
they had arrived, and those which had 
appeared correct to me, differ in many 
material and essential features. I do not 
say that | would discard my own conclu- 
sions in consequence of the supposed dis- 
crepancy, but I should certainly think 
myself called upon to review them with 
the greatest care, On the other hand, if 
agreement instead of diversity of senti- 
ment obtained between us, I should re- 
joice at the fact, and knowing the weak- 
ness of my own powers, their liability to 
error, and their want of that comprehen- 
siveness so essential to the discovery of 
truth, I should feel myself corroborated 
in my sentiments, and proud of a simili- 
tude, however faint, to men endowed 


with faculties so exalted, and dispositions 
so pure, 

If, however, I deemed it my duty to 
recommend to others the sentiments | 
held, I should think it of great import- 
ance to set before them the fact, that 
some of the greatest and the best of men 
had, after the most diligent inquiry, been 
led to adopt similar opinions to those 
which were offered to their acceptance. 
I would tell them that from this fact 
there arose a presumption in favour of 
their agreement with truth, and, by the 
authority of really great names, might 
not only diminish the prejudices which 
those whom I wished to influence might 
feel towards me, but also induce them to 
inquire whether these things were so or 
not. If, then, my views on this subject 
are correct, it is important to learn what 
were the religious sentiments of eminent 
writers of past ages, and therefore I have 
been led to animadvert on a passage in 
the Quarterly Review for October last, in 
which an attempt is made to shew that 
Dr. Paley was a Trinitarian. The first 
point that the writer endeavours to es- 
tablish, is, that Paley believed in the 
doctrine of hereditary and total depra- 
vity; and this is the proof: ‘* We hear 
from him of the deep, unfeigned, heart- 
piercing, heart. sinking, sorrow of con- 
fession and penitence ; of imperfection 
cleaving to every part of our conduct; of 
our sinus being more than enough to hum- 
ble us to the earth ov the ground of me- 
rit.” Be it so; what Unitarian would 
hesitate to adopt such language on suit- 
able occasions? What is there said in 
these quotations of hereditary or of total 
depravity ; of inability to think a good 
thought, or to do a good deed? If the 
reviewer has in the above quotations 
given, not only Paley’s view of human 
depravity, but his own also, I must be 
permitted to tell him, that so far Paley 
and himself, however he may be ignorant 
of it, are good Unitarians, On this point 
Paley’s sentiments were, in our opinion, 
truly scriptural, The sacred writers con- 
stantly represent man as a sinner; to 
him in this character, the Gospel, they 
say, is adapted, and for him, in his un- 
happy condition, it was devised. ‘This 
view Paley was fond of setting forth to 
his hearers ; it forms the ground-work of 
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many of his admonitions, and is clearly 
and repeatedly stated. But how remote 
is this from the notions that prevail un- 
der the general designation of original 
sin! Paley believed that at the publica- 
tion of the Gospel men were far gone 
from righteousness ; that they ‘‘ were lost 
in an almost total depravity” (his own 
words) ; and so believes every well-in- 
formed Unitarian Christian. But to iden- 
tify those representations with the ortho- 
dox doctrine of original sin, is most un- 
warrantable. The following excellent 
passage from his sermon entitled “‘ Think 
less of your Virtues and more of your 
Sins,” clearly shews that while the 
writer was cautious to guard against self- 
deception, he could see some good in our 
much-defamed nature. ‘Think then less 
of your virtues; more of your sins. 
Do [I hear any one answer, I have no 
sins to think upon; I have no crimes 
which lie upon my conscience? I reply, 
that this may be true with respect to 
some, nay with respect to many persons, 
according to the idea we commonly ap- 
nex to the words sins and crimes, mean- 
ing thereby acts of gross and external 
wickedness. But think further; cularge 
your views. Is your obedience to the 
law of God what it might be, or what it 
ought to be? The first commandment of 
that law is, £ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength.’ Is there 
upon the subject of this commandment 
no matter for thought, no room for 
amendment ?’’ &c, 

** But,” continues the reviewer, ‘ re- 
pentance alone, it may be still said, is 
cnough to blot out these offeuces, many 
as they may be, from the mind of the 
Deity. Paley, however, does not say so ; 
on the contrary, a whole sermon is taken 
up with proving the natural inefficacy of 
repentance even to expiate sin, much less 
to procure the reward.” And we add, 
the conclusions to which Paley arrives in 
that sermon are in strict accordance with 
the sentiments of Unitarians. ‘These are 
his opinions—* The same thing may be 
said of repentance which has been said 
of good works ; it is the eondition, not the 
cause of salvation, Something beyond 
ourselves, as the cause of our salvation, 
is wanting even according to sound priv- 
ciples of natural religion, When we read 
in Scripture of the free mercy of God 
enacted towards us by the death and suf- 
ferings of Jesus Christ; then we read of 
a cause beyond ourselves, and that is the 
very thing which was wanted tous.” Avd 
in the discourse before cited, ‘“ Think 


less of your Virtues and more of your 
Sins”—** Deep, true, sincere penitence 
may, through the mercies of God in Christ 
Jesus, do away that,” viz. sin. The 
reviewer proceeds to deduce “ from 
these premises the doctrine of the atone- 
ment,’ and tells us that ‘it is acknowledg - 
ed by Paley, in words as explicit as words 
can be.” These explicit words, however, 
are in the first place the very quotation 
last but one which I have adduced to shew 
how exactly the opinions of Paley agreed 
with those of Unitarians, as to the way 
of salvation, It may be an explicit state- 
ment, for anght I kuow, of the writer's 
opinions of the atonement; but if so, he 
is nearer to Unitarianism than he is to 
orthodoxy. One of two things is very 
clear, that the reviewer, though he ima- 
vines himself to be sound in the faith, is 
in reality an Unitarian, ignorant of the 
seutimenuts we hold; or if he be not igno- 
rant of them, that he reckons greatly on 
the ignorance and credulity of his readers, 
and labours to attain his object by misre- 
presentation and confident assertion, A 
second quotation is adduced to support 
the former,—** Christ is the instrument 
of salvation to all who are saved. The 
obedient Jew, the virtuous Heathen, are 
saved through him, ‘They do not know 
this, nor is it necessary they should, 
though it may be true in fact.” This is 
quoted to prove the orthodoxy of Paley 
on the doctrine of the atonement, and I 
am glad to find that orthodoxy is at 
length so charitable as to admit the ‘ sal- 
vability” of the Heathen, I certainly 
knew that Unitarians contended that 
such were the teachings of the Scriptures, 
and the dictate of common sense; but | 
was not aware before, that to admit the 
‘* salvability’’ of the Heathen was essen- 
tial to a sound orthodox faith, and in my 
simplicity | should have brought forward 
this passage also, in order to shew that 
Paley stood on our side. What Paley’s 
sentiments on the subject were, is more 
fully declared in the following quotation 
from the Sermon on Good Friday: ‘It is 
observable in the ordinary course of 
God's providence, that a variety of ends 
are sometimes brought about by the same 
means ; and it is not unnataral to expect 
something of the same contrivance in his 
extraordinary interpositions, Agreeably 
to this, the death and passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ were probably subser- 
vient to many beneficial purposes to one 
part or other of the untverse, and to 
more than we can understand, The vari- 
ous ends of Christ’s death may be divided 
into two kinds, the spiritual and moral. 
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The spiritual consists in the benefit it pro- 
cured us in the attainabdility of final sal- 
vation. The full nature and intent of this 
benefit, or iu what precise way the death 
of Christ operates to produce it, needs 
not, perhaps, be perfectly understood. 
Reflect how little we know of the laws 
of nature, as they are called, or the laws 


and regulations by which the world of 


spirits is governed ; still less of the lives 
which we shall experience in a world for 
which we are destined. According to 
that, the death of Christ may, both in an 
intelligible and a natural way, have an 
efficacy in promoting the salvation of hu- 
man creatures. The moral ends of the 
death of Christ consist in the additional 


motives which it furnishes to a life of 


virtue and religion, as it is a pattern and 
example, and encouragement and incite- 
ment to virtue.””) And from the Sermon 
on Good Friday,—‘* The opinion which 
I have in view by this caution is, that 
whilst we contemplate with deserved 
admiration the exceeding great love of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we 
slide into a way of considering God the 
Father as a being of a harsh and austere 
character, at enmity with mankind, which 
enmity was to be reconciled by the blood 
of his Son. This is unscriptural; for God 
is never said to be reconciled to us, but we 
to God. He is always ready to receive 
mankind to their duty. But the difficulty 
was to induce maukind to return. I pro- 
ceed to prove, in the second place, that the 
redemption of the world, instead of being 
undertaken by another to appease the 
wrath of an incensed or austere God, was 
itself a thing provided by God, and was 
the effect of Ais care and goodness to- 
wards his human creatures.’’ If these 
are orthodox opinions on the atonement, 
we rejoice at the change that orthodoxy 
has undergone, and prefer a claim to be 
considered sound in the faith. 

The reviewer, passing on to a vindica- 
tion of Paley’s orthodoxy in respect of 
the Trinity, asserts that “‘ the third per- 
son of the Trinity is spoken of by him as 
a real, efficient, powerful, active being.’’ 
This assertion exhibits an instance of the 
artifice to which reviewers too frequently 
descend, when in the practice of their 
trade they pursue an imaginary instead 
of a real object, Of “ the third person 
of the Trinity,”’ Paley says not a word. 
The entire sentence is as follows: 
** With what but with the operation and 
the co-operation of the spirit of God as of 
a real, efficient, powerful, active being, 
can such expressions as the following be 
made to suit?” It is then the spirit of 





God, not the third person of the Trinity, 
of which he speaks. But by the spirit ot 
God, does he not mean the third person 
of the Trinity? That remains to be 
proved ; and cannot be boldly assumed. 
In the absence of such proof we might 
rest contented ; but evidence is nut want- 
ing to shew, that by the spirit of God, 
Paley intended the Deity himself, consi- 
dered in his operations on the human 
mind. In his sermons ‘‘ on the Influence 
of the Spirit’’ this is made abundantly 
obvious. We do not rest on the fact that 
in these compositions when the occasion 
permitted, nay, called for explicit state- 
ments of the deity of the Holy Ghost, 
(had the writer symbolized with ortho- 
doxy,) not the faintest trace of such 
statement can be found; but repeatedly 
the term, the spirit of God, is used for 
the Deity solely, considered in reference 
to his influences on the soul. ‘* God,” 
and ** the spirit of God,” “ the grace of 
God,” ‘* God’s spirit,’’ ** the agency of 
the Deity,”’ are used indifferently to sig- 
nify God operating for man’s benefit. 

it is allowed by the reviewer, that 
Paley makes no explicit declaration of 
our Lord’s divinity ; and this remarkable 
omission is accounted for by the assertion 
that Paley was accustomed ‘* to under- 
state his argument.’’ What the under- 
stating of an argument has to do with 
simple declarations, ((or this is all that 
was ueedful,) I cannot comprehend. 
Paley does indeed caution the youthful 
part of the clergy against pretending to 
demonstration when they had and could 
have probability only. But surely there 
is a difference between this and advising 
them to conceal a part of the counsel of 
God. ‘To overrate an argument is alike 
imprudentand disingenuous ; but to make 
incomplete, and therefore erroneous and 
deceptive statements of divine truth, is a 
practical disavowal of God's authority, 
aud a most culpable dereliction of duty. 
The plea which the reviewer prefers, is 
in reality an accusation; it is nothing 
more nor less than ap impeachment of 
Paley’s good faith ; and either this charge 
must be withdrawn, and then Paley ap- 
pears an Unitarian ; or if it be persisted 
in to save his orthodoxy, it is destructive 
of his honourable fame. 

But Paley speaks of Christ as the divine 
founder of our religion ; and so do many 
Unitarians, on the ground of his having 
a divine commission ;—as ‘“ from the 
beginning,”’ but of what? as “ before 
Abraham ;” but how? as ‘* possessig 
glory with the Father before the world 
was ;"" in appointment or actual enjoy- 
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ment? as “ united with the Deity as no 
other person is united.”” This may be 
said of every man; for no two beings 
can bear precisely the same relation to 
God ; whatever is personal is peculiar 
also. But where is the Unitarian who 
does not know and rejoice in the fact, 
that the connexion between Christ and 
God, though the same in kind with that 
sustained by all God’s creatures, was 
different in degree; being both more 
intimate, more endearing, wore constant, 
and more important, than has been or 
can be enjoyed by any other mortal ? 
The passage, however, upon which the 
reviewer Jays most stress is the following: 
** In his death exciting all nature to sym- 
pathize with her expiring Lord; and 
when he could have summoned the host 
of heaven to his aid, yielding up his soul 
an offering for sin.” I shall nut wait to 
inquire if ‘* the yielding up of his soul’’ 
proves the supreme Deity of Christ, for 
though the sermon was probably preached 
by him, in all likelihood, (we speak on 
the authority of his biographer,) it pro- 
ceeded not from his pen. Yet more ; 
the sermon, as it was preached in his 
early days, when his taste and his judg- 
ment were both immature, so it is writ- 
ten in a style both of sentiment and 
expression, which Paley afterwards en- 
tirely discarded. 

After all, the reviewer, aware of the 
insufficiency of his arguments, supported 
as they are by largeness of inference and 
inaccuracy of statement, is compelled to 
admit the failure of his object. ‘Thus he 
comes to the conclusion of the whole: 
** This we think has been proved, that 
he was nothing like a modern Socinian ; 
that he was at least something more than 
an ancient Arian.” 

But whatever were the opinions that 
Paley entertained of Christ, his writings 
prove, beyond all question, that he did 
not regard him as God over all. A ser- 
mon on the text—** Truly this was the 
Son of God,”’ thus begins—‘‘ Our Sa- 
viour’s miraculous birth, and still more 
miraculous life, distinguished him from 
every person that ever appeared in the 
world. History affords nothing like him 
—and these miracles form, no doubt, 
our assurance that he was sent from 
God.” He was distinguished, let the 
reader observe, not by his essential god- 
head, but by his miracles; and these 
miracles prove him—whom? the man 
Christ Jesus, as contradistinguished from 
the divine word ?—no ; prove “ the Gavi- 
our” to have been, what? the Creator of 
all things? no—to have been ‘ sent 


from God.” Nor does there follow the 
least qualification of this language—no- 
thing is subjoined to assert the Deity of 
Christ and prevent misconception, 

In a discourse on ‘* Good-Friday,” he 
speaks not of the adoration and supreme 
love which are due to the god-man, but 
** the veneration and devout affection 
Which we entertain for the memory and 
person of Jesus Christ,” using language 
Which is on the lips of every well-in- 
structed Unitarian. How does he inter- 
pret the words so often adduced in proof 
of the eternity of Christ—Jesus Christ 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever? thus: ‘* The assertion of the text 
might be supported by the consideration, 
that the mission and preaching of Christ 
have lost nothing of their truth and im- 
portance by the lapse of ages which has 
taken place since his appearance in the 
world.”” He theu subjoins, ** He is the 
same iu his person, in his power, in his 
office.” In his person—** He is goue up 
on high. ‘The clouds at his ascension 
received him out of human sight.’’ Se- 
condly, in his power—** when his ap- 
pointed commission and his sufferings 
were closed upon carth, he was advanced 
in heaven to astill higher state than what 
he possessed before he came into the 
world.’ ** Being in the form of God, he 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God,” i.e. says Paley, ‘‘ he did nos af- 
fect to be equal with God, or to appear 
with divine honours—wherefore God hath 
highly exalted him," &c, *‘ that a¢ or more 
properly in (Paley’s own correction) the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow,” 
&c. Thirdly, ** he is the same in office,” 
that is, as a mediator, ‘* Of the media- 
tion of our Lord the scripture speaks 
on this wise: ‘ There is one God, and 
one mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus.’”’ 

If, however, the nature of the evi- 
dence already adduced were less explicit 
than it is, the following passage would 
remove all doubt, and prove, beyond a 
question, that though Paley may not 
have been a Humanitarian, he was cer- 
tainly an Unitarian: “ Our Lord's re- 
tirement to prayer appears commouly to 
have followed some signal act and dis- 
play of his divine powers. He did every 
thing to the glory of God ; he referred 
his divine powers to his Father's gift; 
he made them the subject of his thank- 
fulness, inasmuch as they advanced his 
great work ; he followed them by his de- 
yotions.”” Could a person who believed 
in the supreme Deity of Christ have thus 
written ? Had Paley so believed, would 
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evidence have been wanting in the nume- 
yous sermons which he composed? The 
writing of sermons was the great busi- 
ness of the best period of his life ; it was 
the occupation in which he felt most 
pleasure. Is it not probable, then, that 
his compositions for the pulpit contain 
all that he deemed essential to salvation, 
and a complete exposition of his matu- 
red sentiments on religion? Was there 
any inducement to prevent this? The 
inducement lay in an opposite direction. 
The way to church preferment lay in 
the beaten track of orthodoxy. Interest 
would admonish him, if not to say more, 
at least to say all that he believed in fa- 
vour of established dogmas, And if there 
is not only a studious avoidance of po- 
pular phraseology, but the use of lan- 
wuage decidedly adverse to orthodox 
sentiments—if this is found, notwith- 
standing every inducement to an opposite 
course, we are constrained to conclude 
that he could not pronounce the Shibbo- 
leth of established creeds. There was 
the more necessity for an open avowal of 
orthodox sentiments, because he was 
suspected of a taint of heresy, a suspicion 
against which his great works on the 
Evidences and on Morals had at first 
to labour. ‘To remove this suspicion no 
attempt is made; but by his silence he 
gives & warrant to prevalent impressions, 
Nor is this all. At the University, Dr. 
Jebb, an avowed Unitarian, and the 
Rey. E. Wilson, whose rise is said to 
have been limited by some doubts of his 
orthodoxy, were his intimate friends and 
associates ; and from Dr, Law, the Uni- 
tarian bishop of Carlisle, he received his 
first and his best patronage. In his de- 
dication to Dr. Law, of his work on 
Moral and Political Philosophy, there is 
& passage which is no less striking as an 
evidence of his religious sentiments than 
beautiful for its truth and simplicity: 
** Your Lordship’s researches’’ (he says,) 
** have never lost sight of one purpose, 
namely, to recover the simplicity of the 
gospel from beneath the load of unan- 
thorized additions, which the ignorance 
of some ages and the learning of others— 
the superstition of the meek and the craft 
of designing men—have unhappily for its 
interest heaped upon it. And this purpose 
1 amconvinced was dictated by the purest 
motive ; by a firm and, | think, a just 
opinion, that whatever renders religion 
more rational renders it more credible ; 
that he who, by a diligent and faithful 
examination of the original records, dis- 
misses from the system one article which 
contradicts the apprehension, the expe- 


rience or the reasoning of mankind, does 
more towards recommending the belief, 
and with the belief the influence, of Chris. 
tianity, to the understandings and con- 
sciences of serious inquirers, and through 
them to universal reception and authority, 
than can be effected by a thousand con- 
tenders for creeds and ordinances of 
human establishment.”” This is not the 
manner in which Trinitariaus are wont 
to address Unitarian reformers; and can 
hardly fail, one would imagine, to prove 
that Paley approximated in opinion more 
nearly to the Bishop of Carlisle than to 
the champions of orthodoxy. Nor is it 
a little remarkable, that in the list of 
books which Paley recommended to pro- 
bationers for the clerical office, the best 
Unitarian works of the day are found— 
for instance, Law’s Life of Christ, Jebb’s 
Harmony, Locke on the Epistles, ‘Taylor 
on the Romans, &c. How can all these 
concurring facts be accounted for without 
admitting the heterodoxy of Paley’s sen- 
timents? An Arian he may have been ; 
high or low we know not whether; a 
‘Trinitarian he certainly could not be. 
And after the evidence that has been 
brought forward, I deem myself war- 
ranted in applying to the friend of Jebb, 
the disciple of ‘Tucker, and the pro- 
téeé of Law, the words which were used 
of the Bishop of Carlisle—Paley’s ‘ the- 
ological opinions fell greatly below the 
established standard of orthodoxy.”” in 
perusing his works, it is impossible not 
to be charmed with the liberal spirit 
which pervades them, Paley thought as 
one who was conscious of faculties given 
him for the express purpose of ena- 
bling him to learn, mark, and inwardly 
digest; and he wrote as one who was 
desirous of infusing into the breast of 
every man a similar sense of his own 
dignity and power. Yet though couscious 
of insellectual vigour, he was fully aware 
of the numerous causes of mental error 
which attach to our common nature. 
Accordingly, you never hear him dog- 
matize—you vever find him self-opinion- 
ated. With a man’s strength he had a 
child’s meekness ; and while he exer- 
cised the right of thinking for himself, 
he did not usurp the function of thinking 
for others. He was at once chary of 
his own and tender of the privileges of 
his fellow-men; to all that was good, 
liberal, and bholy,a friend—but to cor- 
ruptiou—to a pertinacious maintevance 
of exploded observances and antiquated 
opinions—to the usurpation of men’s 
rights as members of socicty and wor- 
shipers of God—to these things, and to 
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similar impediments to human happiness 

—but to nothing clse—a firm yet a mild, 

an avowed and a consistent enemy. 
G.C.S, 


On Mr. Welibeloved’s Translation of 


the Bible. 


To the Editor. 
Sik, 

The letter of Bereeus, on Mr. Well- 
beloved’s Bible, inserted in a late num- 
ber of the Repository, excited consider- 
able attention. ‘There is certainly some 
ground for his remonstrance with the 
Unitarian public, on their neglect of 
this valuable and important work. But 
his remarks require some qualification ; 
or you will permit your pages to be oc- 
cupied by some additioual observations 
ou so excellent a subject. The circum- 
stance, that Mr. Wellbeloved’s Bible has 
not drawn forth much criticism, and that 
the ** patient Editor has been doomed to 
labour in silence,” hardly proves that 
the progress of his work is not watched 
with anxious attention; and that his 
labours are not, by many, duly and 
highly appreciated. On the contrary, 
the deep interest which his arduous un- 
dertaking excites, may have tended, in 
some measure, to restrain an inclination 
to publish remarks on the manner and 
success with which he proceeds, It 
might seem premature to venture an 
Opinion on the detached parts of a pub- 
lication, the completion of which is so 
carnestly desired. Considering, also, 
the mauner in which criticism is too fre- 
quently conducted, the author or editor, 
who is steadily engaged in a work of 
great labour aud great importance, has 
some reason to congratulate himself 
upon being allowed to pursue it in 
silence. In silence there is, at least, 
nothing disrespectful, He is then free 
from the annoyauce of observations 
which may distract his attention, with- 
out assisting him. We cannot indeed 
suppose that the pages of the Monthly 
Repository would be disgraced by any 
frivolous or unbecoming remarks upon 
the labours of a man entitled to so 
much consideration and respect from the 
Unitarian body as Mr. Wellbeloved. 
His competency for the task of a trans- 
lator of the Bible, the extent and 
variety of his learning, his familiarity 
with the best critics and most elaborate 
commentators, are so generally known 
und so highly estimated, that it may 
very well be supposed some diflidence 
has operated in preventing a regular 


criticism of his work. We may conclude 
that the silence which has prevailed 
respecting it has been less owing to 
neglect than to some doubt as to quali- 
fication for giving ita just encomium, a 
worthy anc discriminating praise. 

A new translation of the Bible is an 
undertaking of the greatest magnitude ; 
but most unquestionably of the utmost 
peed. Mr. Wellbeloved has ventured 
upon it; and we may say, that if any 
man in the Unitarian connexion, from 
his profound acquaintance with the lan- 
guages of the ancient versions and the 
best sources of theological information, 
from his habits of patient investigation 
and industrious perseverance, could ven- 
ture upon it with a prospect of suc. 
cess, that man is Mr. Wellbeloved. Yet 
if the Berwan, in laudable zeal for Mr, 

V., expected his Bible to be received 
with enthusiastic encomiam,—that is, if 
he expected it to attain immediate popu- 
larity,—he evidently expected what is 
inconsistent with the nature of the work. 
The attentive readers of the Bible, those 
who truly ‘‘search the Scriptures" 
with a view to understand them, are not 
so very numerous a class as pious persons 
might wish. Even that interest which 
such a publication as Mr. Wellbeloved's 
is calculated to excite, will naturally be 
of a very sober kind. And we do not 
know that Unitarians are chargeable, as 
we earnestly hope they are not, with 
greater indifference to works of a theo- 
logical nature than their brethren. 

The long intervals at which the Parts 
follow one another, must be admitted to 
account, in some degree, for the apparent 
disregard which has certainly been the 
fate of this publication. Many of its 
earliest and warmest supporters have 
perhaps ceased ‘‘to have any more a 
portion in any thing under the sun,” 
The first impatience of others has pro- 
bably been succeeded by neglect. We 
are far, however, from blaming the editor 
for this delay. We do not admit the 
slow steps with which the work pro- 
ceeds to.be a just reason for being re- 
gardless of its progress, or withholding 
support from it. ‘Those who speak dis- 
paragingly of the editor's tardiness, dis- 
cover an utter ignorance of the diflicul- 
ties of bis task, and do not make sufli- 
cient allowance for his other important 
avocations. It has been said, that these 
obstructions should have been foreseen, 
and that the work should not have been 
announced till it was in a state of greater 
forwardness. But in the progress of 
such an undertaking, difficulties arise 
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which could not have been anticipated. 
The editor, anxious to produce a per- 
fect work, re-examiues a doubtful pas- 
sage, the sense of which he may think 
he has satisfactorily settled. New ob- 
jections start up before him. Couflicting 
considerations hold the scale of criticism 
in equipoise; and it is impossible to 
decide upon the translation in whose 
favour the balance of probability pre- 
ponderates. ‘The perplexities of a trans- 
lator of the Bible may be estimated from 
acurious avecdote of Luther: During 
his confinement in the Warteburg, he 
was engaged in translating the Bible ; 
but he found it so impossible to render 
some passages into satisfactory German, 
that he was firmly persuaded the devil 
himself had spread a mist before his 
eyes, to hinder him from seeing the 
meaning of the sacred text, and extend- 
ing the benign influences of so holy a 
book. We can imagine him a close 
prisoner, counting the letters, calling up 
the roots of cach separate word, as the 
familiar spirits of an oracle, He reaches 
the Vulgate, the Alexandrine version for 
assistance; but in vain. In the fever of 
excited thought, he saw, or fancied he 
saw, the arch. fiend come forth from the 
very spot, perhaps, ou which his eyes 
were fixed during the perplexed mo- 
meuts of his meditation; and he is said 
to have hurled his inkstand at the 
intruder, the black spot from which yet 
remains, and is shewn to visitors, on the 
stone wall of the room in which he 
studied,* 

Mr. Wellbeloved’s difficulties are in- 
creased by the double task of rendering 
his work acceptable to the general reader, 
as well as usefulto the theological student. 
It requires much less skill to collect, from 
the inexhaustible store of critical theo- 
logy, @ mass of ponderous learning, 
designed merely for the use of the stu- 
dent, than to select judiciously and con- 
vey agreeably that information which 
every reader relishes and desires. That 
Mr. W. has been ,eminently successful 
in this respect, as far as he has gone, 
will be admitted by all who are acquainted 
with his work. It will be admitted, 
that he has brought together, in his 
notes, a variety of information of the 
most valuable and interesting kind; and 
that he has been exceedingly happy in 
his choice of observations to explain the 





*See Coleridge’s Friend, where the 
passage in question is said to have been 
one which the Roman Catholics urged in 
favour of transubstantiation. 





difficult, or throw light upon the ob- 
scure portions of holy writ. More par- 
ticularly, he has shewn judgment and 
taste in his extracts from travellers in 
the East, who have written on the cli- 
mate, soil, scenery, mauners, &c., ot 
Palestine. 

At the same time, it cannot be said 
that he has overburdened his work with 
notes and comments. It has certainly 
been a very common error with biblical 
critics, to fill their pages with paraphrases 
which encumber rather than explain the 
text ; and with notes which illustrate the 
erudition of the critic, much more than the 
meaning of his author. Into this error 
Mr. Wellbeloved has not fallen: perhaps 
it may be thought he has erred in the 
opposite extreme; and that many pas- 
sages would have admitted with great 
advantage, if they did not absolutely 
require, more comment than he has 
given them. But, on the whole, he has 
certainly exercised great judgment in 
the selection of matter for his notes; a 
merit of the very highest order, consi- 
dering the boundless extent of his ma- 
terials: the merit, in fact, which must, 
above all others, constitute the value of 
a translation of the Bible, particularly a 
translation designed for the use of fami- 
lies. And with the ‘* Reflections,” 
which in themselves possess great excel- 
lenee, both in chastity of composition, 
and in their perfect harmony with the 
most enlightened principles and views of 
Christianity, he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a most valuable, improving and 
delightful work—a work which, so far 
as it goes, is a great addition to our com- 
mon resources for readivg the Bible with 
pleasure and profit. For the purposes ot 
family religious instruction and devotion, 
such a work has long been wanted ; and 
it fills up the void in as able aud efficient 
a manner as could possibly be desired. 
There is no work of a similar kind, in 
this respect, to be compared with it; 
certainly not for the use of Unitarians. 
It is a work which, if its author is per- 
mitted to complete it, will be long re- 
garded as holding the very highest place 
amongstthe theological productions of its 
class in this country. Let it not be tor- 
gotten that itis especially a ** Family 
Bible ;’’ and that every family, professing 
to hold the Scriptures in respect, and 
able to afford the purchase of such 4 
publication, ought unquestionably to 
possess it, 

I fear, Sir, that these remarks have 
trespassed on your pages. A good re- 
view of this valuable publication, from 
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its commencement, many readers would, 
Iam sure, desire to see in the Monthly 


Repository. 
DISCIPULUS. 





Hugh Peters in America. 
To the Editor. 
SIR, 

Ir can scarcely fail to excite a melan- 
choly reflection in consulting the story 
of some who have emiuently served 
their generation, when we observe how 
harmless eccentricities, encouraged, per- 
haps, by the false taste of their age and 
country, have been magnified into faults, 
while rare virtues have been slightly 
mentioned, if not overlooked and for- 
gotten, Thus their memories, as to 
whom ‘the people should tell of their 
wisdom, aud the congregation shew 
forth their praise,”’ have been defrauded 
of well-earned reputation, and the in- 
fluence of fair examples to “ mould a 
future age,’’ has been lost to posterity. 

I was led to offer this remark from 
having very lately observed an authentic 
record of zealous attention to the publie 
interest, during the occupancy of an in- 
fluential station, in the conduct of Hugh 
Peters. That name, I am aware, could 
not be mentioned without exciting a 
smile or a sarcasm among those whose 
historical researches have been confined 
to our Hlumes and Clarendons, or to that 
servum pecus, their humble imitators. 

Yet the fair fame of Hugh Peters has 
not been left without vindication in your 
Repository. From several passages in 
various volumes of the former series, 
aud especially from a memoir by the 
late Mr. Samuel Parkes, may be dis- 
covered the honourable and useful oc- 
cupations of his lite, his manly courage 
and Christian resignation under the in- 
fliction of barbarities scarcely paralleled 
even in the barbarous age of the Resto- 
ration, and, at length, his patient en- 
durance of a horrible death. His early 
contributions to the now rapidly ad- 
vancing prosperity of the United States, 
are, 1 believe, yet unrecorded among 
your instructive pages. 

The author of the ** Wonder-working 
Providence of Sion’s Saviour in New 
England,” published in 1654, says (p. 
79), *£ 1635, This year came over the 
famous servant of Christ, Mr. Hugh 


Peters, whose courage was not inferior 
to any of those transported servants ot 
Christ; but because his native soil hath 
had the greatest share of his labours, the 


less will be said of him here.” 
Hugh Peters, now at the age of thirty- 


six, Was immediately chosen minister of 
Salem. Tu 1641 he returned to England 
on @ mission trom the colony, and re. 
mained here, taking vo unimportant 
share, as might have been expected, in 
the political transactions of that inte- 
resting period. What he had doue, 
amidst the cares of his ministry, (which 
he was too sincere and zealous to have 
neglected,) to aid the progress of civili- 
zation through the wilderness, [ find 
thus described by Dr. Holmes: 

*The historian of Saiem ascribes the 
rapid improvements in that town to the 
influence of Mr. Peters, during the five 
years of his ministry. ‘The arts were 
introduced, a water-mill was erected, a 
glass-house, salt-works, the planting of 
hemp was encouraged, and a regular mar. 
ket was established. An almanack was 
introduced to direct their affairs. Com- 
merce had unexampled glory. He 
formed the plan of the fishery, of the 
coasting voyages, of the foreign voyages; 
and among many other vessels, one of 
three hundred tons was undertaken un- 
der his influence.’ '’—.dmer, Ann, (1808) 
1, 263. 

Thus was the leisure occupied of a 
learned and diligent theologian, con- 
cerning whom ridiculous tales have been 
multiplied, till he has been too often 
regarded as a mere religious buffoon. 
Burke too, it will be recollected, when 
he would insult Dr. Price, a man of 
whose philanthropic patriotism he was 
utterly incapable, by a degrading com- 
parison, has ventured, in violation of 
historic testimony, concerning which he 
could be scarcely ignorant, to describe 
Huch Peters as nothing better than ‘*a 
barbarian delighting in blood.” Yet, 
after all the base attempts of rancour or 
ridicule to degrade and vilify, the name 
of Hugh Peters will justly occupy an 
honourable station among those 


Inventas qui vitam excolucre per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecére merendo 
or, as faithful Trapp says, rather than 


sings, 
‘« Those who polish’d life 
With arts invented, or consign’d their 


names 

To memory, by well-deserving deeds.” 

VINDEX. 

True ‘orshipers. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 

In the announcement of the annual 
meeting of the Southera Unitarian Fund, 
in your last publication, gratifying as it 
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must be to all well-wishers of the great 
enuse in which we are engaged, there are 
two words introduced, and only two, 
which, so far as my humble opinion goes, 
and with every deference to E. K., had 
better been omitted. Without doubting 
the purity of E. K.’s intentions in quot- 
ing them, yet, I fear, were they passed 
without some trifling notice, they might 
be deemed congenial to the prevailing 
feelings of your readers. 

“True worshipers’’—Who are true 
worshipers? _[ answer, ‘‘ all who wor- 
ship God in sincerity and truth.” The 
Churchman, the Methodist, the Baptist, 
the Unitarian—aye, even the despised 
Jew, if sincere in his devotion—men of 
all sects, whose aspirations to their God 
aud Father proceed from humble, vir- 
tuous and contrite hearts—our fellow- 
creatures, of every shade and country— 
all these may be ‘‘ true worshipers’’— 
truer than many of the self-styled *‘ elect,” 
who, having scaled the high portals of 
heaven, and possessed themselves, in their 
own conceit, of the great book of eternal 





ments. Thank God that our future 
destinies are in more merciful hands ; for 
well might many an honest man tremble 
at impending fate, did his sentence hang 
upon ¢heir fiat ! 

With E. K., I fervently join in the hope, 
that ‘* true worshipers’? may continue 
to increase, not only at Warcham, but 
throughout every part of the habitable 
globe. It is my heartfelt desire, that 
Unitarians may be found in the fore- 
most of these blessed ranks ; but, in our 
eager and laudable desires for pre-emi- 
nence, let us not attempt to assume this 
motto as our own peculiar right; but 
pray rather, that it may be inscribed on 
the banners of all who follow the pre- 
cepts of our great Master, in the 
practice of good, and in the spirit of 
humility, virtue and peace. 

I shouidapologise to E. K., if I thought 
his heart, or the heart of any good Uni- 
tarian, were not imbued with similar fcel- 
ings—my sole and earnest desire being, 
to guard our brethren from all undue 
assumption in matters of faith, while I 
should urge them to increased exertions 
in matters of duty. P.S. R. 





-_-ooo 


Mrs. Bowrina. 

1828. Oct. 24, aged 58, at Larkbear, 
near Exeter, Sarau JANE’ ANNe, the 
wife of Cuartes Bowrinc. She was 
the daughter of the Rev. Thomas Lane, 
of St. Ives, aclergyman of the Established 
Church, who, with her mother, died on 
the same day, inv the prime of life, leav- 
ing her an orphan, with many brothers 
and sisters, orphans too, and almost 
friendless, An accidental meeting con- 
nected her with one who found in her 
purity of heart and vigour of mind the 
promise and the assurance of mutual hap- 
piness ; and an union in which domestic 
excellence might have found its mode! 
has been broken by the blow of death, 
after an undiminished attachment of 
seven-and-thirty years. Her life was one 
long discipline of feeble health, for she 
seemed to hold existence by a tenure far 
frailer than that of common mortality ; 
yet she lost none of her enjoyment of the 
beauties and the sympathies of earth, 
though she held a closer and more ha- 
bitual communion with the elevating 
prospects of heaven. Clear in her per- 
ceptions, sagacious in her judgment, 
warm and tender in her affections, active 
in all domestic and social exertion, she 
sweetened adversity, adorned prosperity, 


and, in closing her earthly pilgrimage, 
leaves in the bosow of her family 
thoughts of peace, and love, and gra- 
titude, blended with those brighter hopes 
which were her daily contemplation, and 
which shall be the solace of those she 
has left behind. 

Her ambition led her not beyond the 
little circle of her happy home ; yet there 
might be seen how much of pain may be 
mitigated and controlled,—how much of 
pleasure may be heightened and created, 
by the watchfulness of virtue. ‘This is 
the all-important, the, to all, important 
lesson. What blessedness would over- 
flow the world if each would make it his 
study ! 

There may be a weariness of life that 
makes death welcome as a retreat from 
sorrow; there may be a longing for 
dissolution, as the entrance into a scene 
of rapturous ecstacy ; and these, perhaps, 
are not incompatible with piety; but a 
wiser and a better frame of mind is that 
which, continuing to ‘ serve” here, whe- 
ther by righteous deeds or patieut suffer- 
ings, ‘* waits’’ in quiet preparation “‘ His 
high will” who harvests the good when 
they are ripe for immortality. Such was 
her example; gentle and lovely, yet 
mighty to instruct and to console. 
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Resolution of the Book Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Britich and foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Tuat the editor of the Monthly Re- 
pository be requested to insert a para- 
graph in that work, inviting the authors 
and publishers of Unitarian works to 
transmit to the Association rooms a copy 
or the title of every new publication, for 
the purpose of being announced in the 
Repository list of new publications, and 
for the information of the Association, 
with a view to the Annual Catalogue. 





Bolton District Association. 


Tue Fifth half-yearly Meeting of the 
Bolton District Association was held at 
Cockey Moor, on Thursday, Sept. 30. 
The Rev. W. Allard, of Bury, undertook 
the introductory services, to the great 
satisfaction of his brethren, who felt 
happy to observe him so much restored 
after his long and severe indisposition. 
‘The Rev. J. Ragland preached from the 
words of Matthew (xii. 9) : ‘f And when 
he was departed thence he went into 
their synagogue.’’ From the incident 
thus recorded the preacher inferred that 
Christ had been trained to a habit of 
attendance on public worship, and hence 
took occasion to urge on the guardians of 
children the duty of accustoming them, 
at an early age, to the same religious 
practice. His observations on the ad- 
vantages which attend it, both in a moral 
and social point of view, were charac- 
terized by much good sense and feeling. 
Having dismissed this part of his sub- 
ject, the preacher addressed himself to 
the conduct of our Lord on this and 
similar occasions, in developing which 
he took occasion to point out that union 
of prudence with wisdom, firmuess, and 
zeal, which characterized all the efforts 
made by Christ to regenerate the moral 
condition of the human race. From this 
view of his conduct were adduced some 
appropriate reflections on the spirit 
which should actuate and govern Chris- 
tians in the present day, in carrying 
forward the work, thus auspiciously com- 
menced, of removing prejudice and error, 
and diffusing truth, piety, and charity. 

Mr. Robert Heywood, of Bolton, pre- 
sided during the proceedings of the after- 
noon, The Rev. F, Knowles, of Park 


Lane, was appointed to conduct the de- 
votional services at the next meeting of 
the Association, which will take place at 
Hindley, on the last Thursday of April in 
the ensuing year. 
—_————— 
, , , 
Newport Congregational Meeting. 


Tae Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Congregation of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
to commemorate the re-opening of their 
chapel after its enlargement, took place 
on Thursday, Oct. 30, when a judicious 
discourse was preached by the Rey, H. 
Squire, of Wareham, from Philippians ii, 
9. In the evening upwards of ninety 
persons took tea together, and many 
interesting addresses were delivered. On 
a motion of thanks to Mr. T. Cooke, sen., 
for his services as Treasurer to the 
suciety, that gentleman preseuted cach of 
the persous present with a copy of a tract 
which he had published for distribution 
on the occasion, entitled ** A Plain Man's 
Short and Scriptural Statement of the 
Religious Opinions of Unitarians,’’ which 
forms a valuable accompaniment to the 
tract by the same person, ** A Plain 
Man’s Answer to the Question, Why do 
you go to the Unitarian Chapel?" of 
which a large number of copies has been 
circulated. It is hoped that the harmony 
and Christian feeling which pervaded the 
meeting will answer the object proposed 
by it, of promoting goodewill among the 
members of the covgregation, and an 
enlightened zeal for the ** truth as it is 
in Jesus.” KE. K. 





Corporation and Test Acts. 
November 7, 1828. 

At a Meeting of the Committee ap- 
pointed to conduct the application to 
Parliament, for the repeal of the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts, held at the King’s 
Head ‘Tavern—Present, William Smith, 
Esq., M. P., in the Chair, 

‘The Secretary reported, that the ex- 
penses incurred by this United Commit- 
tee, in obtaining the glorious object for 
which they were appointed, had amount- 
ed to £3000, of which £2000 had been 
defrayed by the Deputies of the London 
congregations, and the remaining £1000 
by the Protestant Society for the Protec- 


tion of Religious Liberty. 
Whereupon it was resolved—That the 
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cordial thanks of this United Committee 
be given to those excellent Societies, for 
the great liberality they have manifested 
in defraying the whoie expenses of this 
Committee out of their respective funds. 

That such resolution be published in 
the usual periodical publications circu- 
lated among Dissenters. 





University of London, » 


At a Meeting of the Committee of 
Deputies from the several Congregations 
of Protestant Dissenters in and within 
twelve miles of London, appointed to 
protect their Civil Rights, held at the 
King’s Head Tavern, in the Poultry, on 
Friday, the 14th day of November, 1828 ; 
William Smith, Esq., M.P., in the 
Chair, 

Resolved—That in filling up the nomi- 
nations for the ten shares in the Univer- 
sity of London, held by this Deputation, 
the preference be given by the Committee 
in the first place to students for the mi- 
nistry approved by the Committee ; and 
that whenever there shall not be sufficient 
students for the ministry to receive the 
vacant nominations, the preference be 
given to the sons of Dissenting Minis- 
ters. 

Applications may be made to the Se- 
cretary, Mr. Robert Winter, 16, Bedford 
Row. 





IRELAND. 
Ordination of the Rev. J. Martineau. 


Own Sunday, October 26, the Rev. James 
Martineau was ordained a pastor of the 
Presbyterian congregation assembling in 
Eustace Street, Dublin. By this society 
he has been recently called to the office 
of assistant and future successor to its 
venerable senior minister, the Rev. Philip 
Taylor, whose advanced age has induced 
him to retire from the active duties of a 
pastoral connexion prolonged through 
fifty-one years. It is remarkable that 
Mr. Taylor's predecessor and father-iu- 
law, Dr. Weld, was the son of the pre- 
ceding minister, Mr. Nathaniel Weld, 
and that these three generatious of pase 
tors have occupied the pulpit of Eustace 
Street for 146 years. As instances of 
ordination, according to the forms of the 
Presbyterian church, are of rare occur- 
rence among the Antitrinitarian Dissent- 
ers of Lreland, the service which we are 
recording awakened the curiosity and, 
we believe, rewarded the attendance of a 
very large audience. After the usual intro- 
ductory offices, the Rev. Joseph Hutton, 
second pastor of the Eustace Street so- 


ciety, delivered a peculiarly impressive 
discourse from Rom, viii. 9: ‘ If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.’”’ In these days of doctrinal 
tests, and in this land of exclusive reli- 
gionists, it is as refreshing as it is rare 
to hear the simple principle maintained, 
that resemblance to Christ is the only 
test of the Christian ; and we pity the 
bigotry or the insensibility of the hearer 
who could remain unmoved by the truth 
aud earnestness with which the excellent 
preacher contrasted the mediocrity of 
excellence in which Christians usually 
rest, with the sinless perfection of the 
Saviour’s character. The Rey. James 
Armstrong then addressed the congrega- 
tion as the advocate of the Presbyterian 
church. By gathering together from the 
Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul the 
scattered hints which there occur rela- 
tive to the discipline of the first Chris- 
tian societies, he framed an interesting 
sketch of the primitive church, and 
pointed out its close resemblance to the 
Presbyterian system of government, as 
maintained by the Synod of Munster. 
He traced cursorily the history of the 
Irish synods, and reprobated, in terms 
which should make bigotry blush, the 
intolerant preceedings and malignant 
passions by which the Ulster Synod has 
recently been agitated and disgraced. 
After explaining the nature and vindicat- 
ing the forms of Presbyterian ordination, 
he related the circumstances which had led 
to the present service, and, according to 
the usual practice, called upon the con- 
gregation to confirm their choice of their 
new minister by the holding up of hands. 
He then requested Mr. Martineau to 
come forward and state the views with 
which he entered on the Christian mi- 
nistry. The address of the young mi- 
nister was brief and simple, and was de- 
livered extemporaneously from the body 
of the Meeting-house. The ministers 
present having expressed their approval of 
his statement, he knelt down, surrounded 
by them, while the Rev. P. Taylor offered 

up the Ordination Prayer,—a solemn 
and elevating supplication on behalf ot 
the untried servant of the Lord for that 
aid and grace which the Father of Lights 

can alone confer. At one particular part 

of this prayer the imposition of hands 

took place; and at the termination of it 
Mr. Martineau received the right-hand of 

fellowship from each of his brother 
ministers, and a representative member of 
the Eustace Street society. ‘The exhorta- 

tion to the ordained minister and to his 

congregation on their reciprocal duties, 

was delivered by Rey, Dr. Drummond. 
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Generally, as the writings of this able vious, year, has shewn that, for the present 
man are vow kuown to our readers, we at least, this Association can best promote 
need say no more in praise of this admi- its objects by the publication of tracts. 
rable charge than that it was as replete Since the last anniversary ten tracts have 
with sound sense, as vigorous, and as been printed, a less number than it was 
eloquent, as the published Writings of the hoped would have been issued, but as 
author, and, from the nature of its to- great as the difficulty of obtaining such 
pics, more remarkable for moral and as they judged proper for the series, 
devotional interest. We felt in hearing would permit. Of these ten, six were 
it that a good man never can do himself never before printed, four of which were 
full justice, when he appears only in written expressly for the Association, 
the militant attitude of controversy, one was taken from an English publica- 
We have much pleasure in announcing tion, two others had previously had a 
that the whole service will shortly appear very limited circulation, and one, though 
in print, it had been widely distributed (in more 
than one edition), was so repeatedly in- 
quired for, that the Committee thought 
themselves justified in adopting it into 
the number of their publications. ‘The 
demand for tracts of a more elementary 
kind and of a yet cheaper price than 
those which were comprised in the first 
series, induced the Committee to come 
mence a second, which they apprehend 

FOREIGN. will be found to meet the exigencies of 

Third Report of the Executive Com- the community in these respects, The 
mittce of the American Unitarian “umber of new tracts published within 
Association, read and accepted at the twelve mouths past is 49,000, besides 


| ‘hich ne iti ’ five : former 

the - dat Boston, Wich new editions of five of the 

yo y og pt wai > tracts have been printed, to the amount 
mis awe 


of 17,009, and four Reports of the Boston 

Tue third annual Report, which the Ex- Missionary, or minister at large, amount. 
ecutive Committee now make tothe mem- ing to 5,300, and 3,000 copies of the 
bers of the American Unitarian Associa- Annual Report, making a sum total of 
tion will contain a brief notice of circum- 74,300 tracts issued within the last year, 
stances which are thought to be peculiarly ‘The whole number issued sinec the com- 
interesting through their connexion with mencement of our operations 1s scarcely 
the purposes for which the Association 


less than 143,000, none of which, it 
was formed. These purposes, we would should be remembered, contain less than 
repeat, are the diffusion of religious 


12 pages, excepting two of Dr. Tucker- 
truth and the increase of true religion. 


man’s Reports, and most of them are 
Our objects, therefore, are most effectually much larger, so that the average of the 
secured when the mind is freed from 


whole is 26 pages, making more than 
error, and the heart is sanctified by love, three million and a half pages published 
when the life of the soul is cherished by by the Association, In regard to these 
the influences that come from God. But tracts the Committee have sufficient evie 
of this inward experience of Christianity dence that they are valued by the com- 
we do not think ourselves authorized to munity, and have been productive of 
speak. The kingdom of God, that is great good. They will only extract Ne 
within us, cometh not with observation. passage from a letter lately received ; 
It is the more suitable office of those 


‘There is,” says the writer, “ au in- 
who conduct the affairs of this Associ- creasing taste for reading; and I repeat 
ation, to note the signs of the times, as 


it, your excellent tracts have done much 
they appear in the moral world, and as 


to produce this, and carry comfort and 
far as they may, to supply the wants or 


conviction to the inquiring mind, Were 
spread the encouragement indicated by it necessary, I could enumerate many 
these sigus. All which the Committee 


instances of their blessed effects. Se- 
will attempt at this time, is to give a veral families in my ——— - 
sketch of their operations the past year, furnished with the series, aud in 7 
and to offer a few remarks grounded on hours quiet and Jeisure they are re 

e ¢ »rwati occurrences over and over again. ‘ 
oe ee The Committee have appropriated a 


during this period. aa 
The eupeviense of thelast,as of the pre- part of the funds to the support of Mis 
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Salford Anniversary. 

THE anniversary of the opening of the 
Unitarian meeting-house, Green Gate, 
Salford, will be held on Sunday and 
Monday the 28th and 29th instant. 
The Rev. H. Montgomery, of Belfast, 
has engaged to preach on the occasion. 
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sionary labours. They have been in- 
duced to do this by repeated solicitations. 
It has been enjoined upon their mission- 
aries, gthat they avoid measures which 
disturb the peace of parishes or churches, 
and it is believed that harmony has been 
promoted by the opportunity thus given 

to hear candid statements of our faith 

and hope, and by the spirit of forbear- 

ance always recommended. They have 

preferred to employ settled clergymen 

m this way for a few weeks in their 
respective neighbourhoods, being _ per- 
suaded that they are best acquainted 
with the situation of the people, and 
would enjoy the greatest opportunities 
of successful access to them. In this 
manner they have been indebted for the 
services of Rev. Mr. Kay, who continues 
his labours iv the interior of Pennsylva 

nia, though he has removed from North- 
nmbecrland to take the charge of the 
('nitarian society in Harrisburg ; of Rev. 
Mir. Peirce, of Trenton, N. Y., who has 
preached in several towns near Utica; 
of Rev. Mr. Hall, of Northampton, and 
Rev. Mr. Bailey, of Greenfield, who have 
visited various places in Hampshire, 
Berkshire, and Franklin counties, in 
Massachusetts; and of Mr. Wm. A. 
Whitwell in Kennebec county, Maine. 
Their missionaries have always kept 
journals, which have been transmitted 
io the seeretary and are placed on file, 
affording accurate information respecting 
the parts of the country visited. Mr. 
Farr was also employed to preach for 
some sabbaths to a society at the Factory 
village in Springfield, from which town a 
liberal subscription was received, with a 
request that it might be partly expended 
in this way. 

The services of the minister to the 
poor in Boston have been most effectually 
rendered. ‘This charity, though under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, 
is supported by the contributions of 
ludies in several of the Unitarian con- 
gregations of this city. The sum re- 
quired for the continuance of this mis- 
sion at the commencement of the second 
vear of its existence, was cheerfully 
given, and no doubt is entertained, that 
if an individual could be found whose 
qualifications and circumstances so far 
coinci ed as to justify his devoting him- 
self to this work, the requisite salary 
would be readily furnished from the 
churches in boston, It is an object of 
great importance, and it is earnestly 
hoped that some one wil! be raised in the 
providence of God, who may assist Dr. 
Tuckerman in his arduous duties, At 


the close of his first year’s labours Dr, 
Tuckerman said, “ During the year, 
T have visited nearly 170 families ; and 
my missionary visits, if I have counted 
them correctly, amount to about 1930, 
The service of the Lecture Room has 
been continued, and well attended ; and 
an audience apparently more serious and 
attentive is not, I believe, to be found in 
the city. I have reason to believe that 
great good has resulted from this service. 
I have brought a number of children 
into our schools, who otherwise would 
nut have been there; and, through the 
kindness of a few friends, I have been 
enabled to extend great relief and com- 
fort to the sick and greatly suffering 
poor. Nor is it to my mind the least 
gratifying circumstance in a review of 
the year which closes to-day, that I have 
been instrumental in recovering some 
from intemperance, who would other- 
wise, probably, have fallen its victims.” 
In a more recent Report, being the first 
semi-annual Report of his second year’s 
mission, Dr. Tuckerman has sought to 
establish the position, that‘‘ there must be 
a ministry at large for the poor of cities, 
and the number to be employed in this 
ministry must be determined by the num- 
bersin a city which cannot be brought un- 
der the pastoral charge of the ministers of 
its churches.”’ In this Report he says, 
‘« In the several departments of the ser- 
vice of a city minister at large, | have 
wished and endeavoured todo my duty. 
Within the last six months, | have made 
a few more than 1300 visits. The ser- 
vice of the Lecture Room has been con- 
tinued, and has, I think, been very use- 
ful. A subscription has lately been 
taken, the interest of which, as a fund, 
will be appropriated to the rent of & 
lecture room, and its incidental ex- 
penses.”” 

Excepting incidental charges, no ex- 
penditures have been incurred during the 
last year but for tracts and missions. 
The whole amount of receipts into the 
treasury has been 4249 dollars, 53 cents. 5 
the amount of payments, 2711 dol., 90 
cents., leaving a balauce of 1537 dol., 
63 cents., of which sam 1090 dol., 52 
cents. can be appropriated to the general 
objects of the Association, and 447 dol. 
11 cents. are an unexpended balance of 
the subscription for the Boston mission 
fund. 

The Executive Committee have not 
been unmindful of the duty which de- 
volves on them, of maintaining a cor- 
respondence with various parts of the 
country. They have, particularly within 
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a few weeks, solicited and obtained in- 
telligence in regard to the religious opi- 
nions and state of the people. From this 
correspondence they are able to speak 
with confidence, when they invite their 
friends to rejoice with them in the pro- 
gress of Christian light. ‘They are con- 
vinced that at no time was a scriptural 
faith more prevalent, more cordially 
embraced, more earnestly maintained, or 
more surely extending itself in this coun- 
try, than at the present moment. They 
are satisfied that the principles of re- 
ligious liberty and of Christian equality 
were vever more highly prized, or more 
carefully defended. They feel themselves 
called upon by their situation and by 
their duty to others who have not the 
same means of ascertaining the correct- 
ness of statements frequently made, to 
declare, that the result of all their in- 
quiry aud observation is a belief that 
Unitarian doctrines are diffusing them- 
selves, and that attempts to impose on 
men’s consciences a faith embodied in 
creeds, or to deprive them of the rights 
which they possess as citizens and Chris- 
tians, will meet with but partial, if with 
even a temporary, success, 

They would not, however, convey the 
impression that they have seen nothing 
to lament in the religious aspect of the 
times. They deeply lament the spirit of 
unkindness which is too manifest in every 
denomination. They grieve that the 
truth must be established throngh strife, 
aud that good affections, and generous 
sympathies, and charity, and justice even, 
are lost in the contention for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. They would 
remind their brethren that this warfare 
is not to be maintained by the carnal 
weapons of passion, and jealousy, and 
falsehood, but by the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God; and they en- 
treat them by the gentleness and meek- 
ness of Christ to hold the truth in love, 
and to put away from them ali bitterness 
and evil-speaking. They would also 
seize on this occasion to deepen in the 
minds of Unitariaus the conviction, that 
personal religion and practical piety are 
vastly more important than a correct 
faith. Little is gained by discarding 
error, if selfishness and irreligion re- 
main. ‘To be freed from the domination 
of our fellow-men is a small matter, if 
we harbour a tyranny within us. 

It has been a favourite object with the 
Executive Committee from the first to 
increase the number of auxiliaries which 
should be connected with this Association. 


It was a favourite object, because they 
3P2 


believed that in this way alone they could 
ecusure regular contributions to the 
treasury. Their persuasion on this 
subject has been strengthened by a lon- 
ger acquaintance with its practical chas 
racter, During the last year they have 
particularly directed their efforts to the 
promotion of this end. The Secretary 
was authorized to visit various towns, 
and, with the consent of the clergymen, 
to address the people on the subject, 
and to establish auxiliaries, This mea- 
sure was successful. At a greater dis- 
tance from Boston auxiliary associations 
have been instituted at the suggestion of 
the Committee, or by the vo'untary ac- 
tion of individuals, A farther adoption 
of this means of co-operating with us is 
urged: it is the only method of securing 
permanent assistance in the prosecution 
of those objects for which we are united. 
Parish associations are considered most 
useful; but where circumstances render 
it expedient that individuals in different 
parishes or towns should act together, 
associations may be formed that shall 
extend over a wider space than is in- 
cluded within parochial lives. Direct 
regular communications between these 
auxiliaries and the General Association 
will be of incalculable benefit. The 
strength contributed to the centre will 
be returned to all the members, and a 
reciprocal intercourse be thus maintained 
that will most surely promote the good of 
the whole, 

Another object that the Committee 
have wished to accomplish is the collee- 
tion of a library, in which might be 
found all works, but particularly those 
published in America, which would 
throw light on the history or character of 
Unitarian Christianity. ‘They desire to 
obtain copies of all books sad pamphlets 
which will teach us how far our pre- 
decessors in the paths of truth and free- 
dom went, And what obstacles the 
encountered ; and those also from which 
another generation may learn what we 
believed, and what we were, and what 
we suffered. In connexion with such a 
library it has been thought that means 
should be taken for the preservation of 
manuscripts and documents which in avy 
way will indicate the religious character 
of the times, or may be the registers of 
the labour and zeal of those who have 
maintained the simplicity of the gospel 
of Christ. A commencement has been 
made in the acquisition of both these 
objects; and they solicit contributions 
from their friends, particularly from 
authors, and from those who have ob- 
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served the progress of religious sen- 
timent. 

From the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association we have received 
renewed expressions of sympathy; and 
we cannot but rejoice with them in the 
prospect of a partial removal of those 
civil disabilities which have so long been 
employed to depress the English Dissen- 
ter below his due rank in society. We 
hail the first sound of the falling shackles, 
though they have been worn rather as a 
badge of distinction than an impediment 
to activity. It is grateful, as it signifies 
a change of public sentiment ; and as it 
is a proof that injustice and error cannot 
always maintain their power. We hope 
that we shall have yet more occasion to 
rejoice with our brethren who dwell in 
the home of our ancestors, as they ob- 
tain a full restoration of their civil and 
rcligious rights. 

Among the circumstances of a domes - 
tic nature which the Committee think it 
incumbent on them to notice, they would 
draw attention to two societies which 
they believe will be instrumental of much 
good. The Young Men's Unitarian 
Book and Pamphlet Society was formed 
in this city in August, 1827, for the ** gra- 
tuitous distribution of Unitarian publica- 
tions of an approved character.”’ It is 
intimately connected with this Associa- 
tion, since ove article of the Constitution 
requires that a depository be kept at some 
convenient place of * such publications as 
shall be published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, or recommended by 
them.” From a recent statement made 
to us by the Secretary, it appears that 
there have been received at the deposi- 
tory about 5000 copies of tracts, nearly 
all of which have been distributed. 
Though this Society is now in its infancy, 
it promises to become an important agent 
in the diffusion of truth. 

‘The Boston Sunday School Society was 
organized in April, 1827. It did not, 
however, go into full operation till some 
time after; and even now it deserves 
mere encouragement than it has received, 
So strong is the interest which the Exe- 
cutive Committee feel in the establish- 
ment of Sunday Schools, that they will 
introduce a long extract from a commu- 
vication of the Secretary of this Society : 
** Since the time of the annual meeting, 
in November last, we have been fully 
convinced that more attention has been 
given to the subject of Sunday Schools 
by the Unitarian community than before. 
Our schools have been more frequently 
visited by persons from a distance, who 





have expressed a desire to become ax 
quainted with our modes of instruction, 
and who have gone away declaring thei 
intention to establish schools in their 
own parishes. We have learned that 
some new schools have been been put in 
operation, and that exertions are now 
made to establish and revive others. We 
are confident that great good is effected 
by these schools, and that every thing 
which can be done to place them in the 
light they deserve before the Christian 
public will tend to increase the number 
of the friends of such institutions, to 
improve their character, and to extend 
their usefulness. The mode of instruc- 
tion in our Sunday Schools is such, that 
children are soon induced to attend with 
interest and pleasure: they are brought 
to look upon religion not as something 
which is to diminish their pleasures 
and restrict them in their innocent en- 
joyments, but something which they can 
believe is designed to make them wiser, 
better, and happier: their minds are thus 
well and early prepared, by the exercises 
of these schools, to receive the pure doc- 
trines of the gospel, with little liability 
of their falling into error, or being driven 
to scepticism ; and it would seem, there- 
fore, that there is no duty which Unita- 
rians are more strongly called upon to 
perform than that of supporting and 
advancing the cause of moral and religi- 
ous instruction for the young.” 

No want has been felt during the past 
year more sensibly than that occasioned 
by the small number of candidates for 
the ministry ; as on the other hand no 
stronger proof has been or can be given 
of the progress of Unitarian sentiments, 
than the increase of churches which de- 
sire the preaching of this faith. New 
Societies are springing up in every part 
of the country, and old societies are 
asking for a ministry that shall vindicate 
the simple and charitable doctrines ot 
Unitarianism. In Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts, is this remark- 
ably apparent; and in Rhode Island also 
there are encouraging indications. The 
demand for preachers greatly exceeds 
the ability of the school in Cambridge, 
to which the Unitarian churches almost 
invariably look for a supply. It seems 
necessary that the resources of this 
school should be enlarged, or that some 
other means should be adopted to satisty 
the continually growing necessities of 
the community. 

It is pleasant to be able to express our 
congratulations at this time with our 
distant brethren. In Augusta, (Georgia, ) 
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a church was, a few weeks since, dedica- 
ted to the worship of one God, even the 
Father. In Baltimore, a pastor has beeu 
happily ordained, who will watch over the 
flock of the Lord Jesus, that have so long 
been without an earthly shepherd. In 
Philadelphia, the Unitarian society has 
sO increased, that the erection of a new 
church has become necessary, and has 
been commenced. In New York, a mi- 
nister has been invited to take charge 
of the Second Congregational Church, 
whose labours, we have every reason to 
believe, will be abundantly prospered. 
In this city also, Unitarian Christianity 
retains its strength. A new society has 
recently been gathered; and the former 
churches, which embrace the doctrines 
signified by this name, were never more 
firm in their adherence to the great prin- 
ciples of Christianity, nor more prosper- 
ous in their condition. 

Among the means by which true reli- 
gion, in theory and practice, is dissemi- 
nated, few are more efficacious than 
periodical publications. Of these, four 
have within the last year been com- 
menced, which merit notice and patron- 
age: The Unitarian Advocate, and the 
Christian Teacher’s Manual, published 
in Boston, each, in its own department, 
fitted to be very useful; the Liberal 
Preacher, from Keene, (New Hampshire, ) 
particularly valuable for its practical cha- 
racter; and the Unitarian, three or four 
numbers of which have appeared in New 
York. 

‘The Committee have also noticed with 
pleasure, during the last year, attempts 
to make the English reader better ac- 
quainted with the true character of the 
Scriptures. Two editions of the New 
Testament have been issued, one con- 
taining a reprivt of the common version, 
without the arbitrary division into chap- 
ters and verses; the other presenting the 
common version, with those alterations 
only which were necessary to make it 
conform to Griesbach’s edition of the 
Greek text, and an amended punctuation. 
A new version of the book of Job has 
also been given to the public; which, it 
is hoped, will be followed by other as 
successful attempts to exhibit the mean- 
ing of the Old Testament. These are 
indeed but the first steps towards what 
we deem a most desirable result, a new 
translation of the whole Bible ; but they 

inspire confidence that this result will ere 
long be reached. 

In a review of the occurrences of the 
past year, and in the present appearances 
of the religious world, we find therefore 
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nothing to discourage, something to sade 
den, but much to animate us, 

We have been called, in the providence 
of God, to mourn the departure of two 
most valued disciples of Jesus, The 
church at Washington has been deprived 
of its early and indefatigable friend,* a 
mau who was surpassed by few in con- 
stancy of faith, in practical zeal, or in 
visible and growing usefulness, The in- 
terests of truth, of virtue, and of justice, 
in this commonwealth, have lost a pa- 
tront and an ornament; one who glori- 
fied his Father in heaven by a modest, 
upright, holy life; in whose character 
were blended power and simplicity, firm- 
ness and moderation, benevolence aud 
piety; and in whose happy death we 
were permitted to see the triumph of a 
pure and devout faith. These servants 
of God have gone to their reward: it is 
our office to bow iu submission. 


Eust-Indian Mission. 


We have recently received a copy of 
the Report made by the Calcutta Unita- 
riav Committee to a general meeting of 
the friends and supporters of Unitarian 
Christianity in Calcutta, held on Sunday, 
the 30th of December, 1827. That mect- 
ing, as our readers are aware, formed 
itself into a society under the denomina- 
tion of the British Indian Unitarian As- 
sociation. The substance of this docu- 
ment will be found in a note to the last 
published Report of the British and Fo. 
reigu Unitarian Association. One or two 
additional extracts may, however, be 
interesting ; as well as some parts of the 
Appendix, which had not been received 
when that Report was published, and 
which relate to William Roberts. It is 
entitled ** Second Memoir respecting the 
Unitarian Mission in Bengal, containing 
a Report of the Proceedings of the Cal- 
cutta Unitarian Committee from its origin 
in 1821 to the end of 1827, with an 
Appendix, consisting of the Rules of the 
Committee and of the British aud Ame- 
rican Associations in co-operation with 
it, Extracts of Corvependiinn, Lists of 
Subscribers and Donors, and a Catalogue 
of the Books in the Library,” and forms 
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* Rev. Robert Little, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Washington, D. C, 
died at Harrisburg, Peno., in July, 


1827. 
t Hon. Samuel Howe, of Northamp- 


ton, died in Boston, January 20, 1828, 
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altogether 4 pamphlet ot ninety-five pages, 
of which the “* Memoir” occupies forty. 

We insert the second division for the 
sake of keeping up the attention of the 
friends of the Indian Mission to the great 
importance of Mr. Adam's having a coad- 
jutor as soon as such a measure is prac- 
ticable. 


** Il. Employment of a Missionary. 


** The first object accomplished by the 
united contributions of the English, Ame- 
rican and Calcutta Unitarians, is the per- 
manent engagement of a person compe- 
tent to act as a Unitarian Minister and 
Missionary by devoting the chief part of 
his time to the business of the Committee, 
conducting the local and foreign corres- 
pondence, and putting into execution or 
superintending measures for the promo- 
tion of religion and education on the spot. 
‘The individual employed for the perform- 
ance of these duties is the Reverend Wil- 
liam Adam, whose engagement with this 
Committee commenced from Ist May, 
1827. It has already been mentioned 
that the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association have offered permanently to 
contribute for this purpose 1500 Rs. an- 
nually, and the American Society for the 
Promotion of Christianity in India, 600 
dollars annually for ten years certain ; 
and it is now te be added that this Com- 
mittee have formed a Missionary Fund, 
and, from the accruing interest, have 
agreed permanently to contribute to the 
same object 125 Rs. per month, the sa- 
lary derived from these different sources 
amounting to about 350 Rs. per month. 
fu consideration of the inadequacy of 
this salary to do more than afford sub- 
sistence to a European family without 
providing for their future wants, it has 
been expressly recognized by this Com- 
mittee and the British and Foreign Asso- 
ciation that Mr. Adam is at liberty to de- 
vote a portion of his time to other than 
strictly religious pursuits, if they are not 
in the judgment of this Committee incom- 
patible with his Ministerial and Mission- 
ary character. Even the undivided la- 
bours of only one person cannot do full 
justice to the combined duties of Preacher 
to an English congregation and Mission- 
ary to the Heathen, especially as in the 
present case, where a Mission is not only 
to be carried on, but to be begun and its 
very foundations to be laid, and where 
consequently much of his time must be 
occupied in subordinate and preparatory 
details, and where, moreover, scarcely 
any are to be found who can spare even 
a small portion of leisure from their own 


professional engagements to aid in those 
details. ‘The Committee therefore cou- 
sider agcoadjutor to Mr. Adam highly 
desirable and indeed necessary to give 
efliciency to the Mission, and they earn- 
estly hope that the exertions of the En- 
glish and American Unitarians may be 
directed to supply this deficiency. In the 
mean time it has been the endeavour of 
the Committee, in which Mr. Adam has 
cordially coneurred, to separate as much 
as possible the secular from the spiritual 
coucerns of the Mission, to assign the 
care of the former exelusively to the 
other members of their own body, and to 
require from him only the appropriate 
and congenial duties of his station. The 
various sums received from England and 
America for Mr. Adam’s personal use, 
before the commencement of his engage- 
ment, were placed by him at the dispo- 
sal of the Committee, who have applied 
them to the other purposes of the Mis- 
sion.”” 

The principles on which native educa- 
tion is promoted by the Calcutta Com- 
mittee will, we think, be read in the 
following statement of them with much 
pleasure and satisfaction : 

** 1. Education will never be employed 
by this Committee as a direct means of 
proselytism to Christianity: they say 
direct means ; for the diffusion of educa- 
tion and the spread of knowledge gene- 
rally they consider in a high degree, 
although in an indirect manner, friendly 
to the cause of Christianity. What they 
mean to aflirm is, that, in any institution 
established by them or placed under their 
controul for the promotion of edacation, 
no one religion will be recommended 
more than auother to the attention and 
favour of the pupils. ‘To attempt to 
initiate the infant mind into the pecu- 
liarities of any religion or sect would 
they consider be unwise in any case; 
and in the case of Hindoos receiving 
education from the benevolence of Chris- 
tians it would be cruel to the children, 
unjust, and in most instances deceptive, 
to the parents, and inconsistent with the 
spirit and genius of the Christian reli- 
gion. 2. But the opposite evil must also 
be guarded against; for if religion and 
morality are not inculcated, they will 
not be understood or practised, any more 
than astronomy or navigation without 
being taught. They should be taught, 
therefore, but taught in such a way as 
to be consistent with perfect good faith 
to the parents and children, without 
exciting their prejudices, and without 
violating the principles which a judicious 
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parent would lay down for the religious 
education of his own child. For this 
purpose the facts of religion should be 
taught. The history of opinions in phi- 
losophy and science is one of the most 
interesting branches of human know- 
ledge; and in like manner religion 
should be taught as a branch of general 
knowledge, as a department of history, 
the history of all religions and all sects 
in all ages and in all countries. Not 
only should the facts of religion be 
taught, but, for the sake of moral effect, 
the universally recognized truths and 
obligations of religion, the being and 
attributes of God, his love of virtue and 
hatred of vice, the personal, relative, 
and social duties, should be inculcated. 
‘The most bigoted idolater in India, if 
left to his own unbiassed impressions, 
and not rendered suspicious by attempts 
at proselytism, would not object to his 
children being taught the plain and un- 
doubted facts, truths, aud duties of re- 
ligion. The Committee are aware that 
this simplification of religion to the 
minds of native youth would be the 
best preparation for their reception of 
Christianity when they come to mature 
years and judgment; but this is an ad- 
vantage gained openly aud fairly, iv 
consistence with the known religious 
character of parents and childrev, and 
in such a way as to cherish, support, and 
strengthen, the best principles of human 
nature, instead of oppressing their iu- 
tellect and obscurivg their moral per- 
ceptions by indoctrinatiug them with dis- 
tinctions and opinions which are beyond 
the reach of their faculties. Such are 
the views that are entertained by the 
Committee on this important subject; 
and they give expression to them on 
this occasion both because they are re- 
garded as just in themselves and de. 
serving to be generally acted upon, aud 
also because it is hoped that many will 
be induced to give their aid to plans of 
education formed accordingly, What spe- 
cific plans the Committee may adopt for 
the advancement of education will de- 
pend upon the degree of public support 
they receive, and the information they 
may be able to collect on the present 
state of education in this couutry—a 
subject on which the Committee hope 
to communicate the result of their in- 
quiries in the next Annual Report.”’— 
Pp. 24—26. 

The “ Extracts from Correspondence” 
in the Appendix consist privcipally of 
communications from this country aud 
America, which it is unnecessary for us 
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to quote. The two following are the 
passages to which we referred in con- 
nexion with the Madras Mission : 


** Kvtract of a Letter from Mr. WW. Ro- 
berts, dated Madras, May 23, 1827. 


** T have had the pleasure of convers- 
ing with two English missionaries, the 
Rev. W. Massie and the Rev. S. Saidler. 
On the 13th March they sent me a note 
desiring to converse with me on the sub- 
jects of religion. On the I4th in the 
morning, about ten o'clock, | went to 
them: our catechist, Daniel Savery Moo- 
to, David Savery Mooto, and another 
man, were with me. After having in- 
quired about my health, age, and family, 
at the request of the Rev. Mr, Saidier I 
related the history of the changes of my 
religious sentiments, from Heathenism 
to Mahometanism, and then from Trini- 
tariauism to Unitarian Christianity. The 
Rev. Mr Massie, with whom I had con- 
versed twice before, desired a uative 
preacher, he is called the Rev. Mr. Sa- 
muel by the natives, to read the 16th 
chapter in Leviticus through in ‘Tamil, 
by which time there were gathered about 
fifteen or twenty natives, men of their 
persuasion. The preacher having gone 
through the chapter, conversation com- 
menced. ‘The preacher spoke in Tamil, 
the missionary gentlemen in Euglish, 
They began with the doctrine of atone- 
ment, and said that the sacrifices for 
waking atonemeuts for sins under the 
law were types of the sacrifice and atone- 
ment made by Christ for the sins of the 
world under the gospel. Te this | said 
that the sacrifices under the law were 
only for cleausing from cerewonial pol- 
lutions, avd the sacrifice mentioned In 
the 16th chapter of Leviticus is an an- 
nual cleansing of the whole vation of 
Israelites, making them ht to appear be - 
fore God in his sanctuary and worship, 
For the transgression of woral laws, such 
as these, ‘ Thou shalt not kill;’ ‘ thoa 
shalt not commit adultery ;’ ‘ thou shalt 
not steal,’ &c., there is vo sacrifiee ap- 
pointed except repentance and returoing 
to duty. Moreover, the Seripture saith, 
Psa. li. 17, ‘ The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit; a broken aud contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise ;’ 
and in the prophet Micab, vi. 6—8, 
‘ Wherewith shall | come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? Shall 1 come before him with 
burnt-offerings, with calves of a year 
old? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 






























of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul? He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’ Before 1 got to the end of my 
second quotation, they by reading He- 
brews x. 4, said that the blood of bulls 
and goats cannot take away sin. ‘To this 
I answered, that neither caf the blood of 
aman take away sin, for they all hold 
that Christ suffered in his human nature 
only—of course his blood could not be 
more than the blood of a man. 

** Question.—What is your idea con- 
cerning the person of Christ? 

** Answer.—He is the anointed pro- 
phet, the Messiah. 

** Question.—Do you say that he is 
only a man ? 

** Answer .—I\ do say that he is only a 
man by nature, but he is anointed with 
the Holy Spirit and power, and by his 
appointment he is above all men. 

** Question,—Is he a creature ? 

** Answer.—He is a creature, tough 
the chief of all creatures. 

** They did pot ask me any proofs of 
my assertions, I dare say that the Mis- 
sionaries were pretty well aware that the 
proots for my assertions would make a 
deep impression on their audience. One 
of the Missionaries having read 1 Peter 
i. 2t; and said that Christ did actually 
bear our sins: in answer to this I read 
Matthew viii. 17, and remarked, that 
here though it is said Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses,’ yet 
the fact was otherwise; he did not 
take the infirmities and sicknesses on 
himself, but removed them by his mira- 
culous power; so also Christ, by his 
suffering, death, and resurrection, sealed 
his doctrine, which proclaims to us re- 
pentance, forgiveness of sins, and salva- 
tion as the free gift of God, the creator 
ofall. If Christ did not die he could not 
have risen from the dead; if he did 
not rise from the dead, we should 
want the evidence of the resurrection. 
Now he having died and risen from the 
dead, all these blessings are come to us. 
He that died is a man, God having raised 
him from the dead and made him Lord 
and Christ, and also will judge the world 
by him, as is most plainly said, Acts 
xvii. 31; * Because he hath appointed a 
day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men in that 
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he hath raised him from the dead ;’ and 


that on our part faith in the promises of 


the Gospel, repentance, and good works, 
are indispensable obligations. The Mis- 


sionaries here said that the death of 


Christ was unnecessary to prove the 
doctrine of the resurrection, for the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was already 
known from God's saying that he was 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, and that doctrine 
also is written in the book of Daniel. To 
this, | asked, whether if our Lord had 
not given us the key as to the former 
passage, Luke xx. 37, 38, we could 
know any thing about its teaching the 
doctrine of the resurrection, for before 
him nobody seems to have drawn such 
a conclusion from that passage ; the lat- 
ter passage in the prophet Daniel, chap. 
xii. 2, though it was known to some, 
yet it was not published as a general doc- 
trine to the world at large. The Mis- 
sionaries seemed not to pay any attention 
to my answers; according to them Christ 
died not to prove the resurrection of the 
dead, but to make satisfaction for the 
sins of the world. 

*€ Missionaries.—As Christ is the medi- 
ator between God and men he must be of 
more than one nature; to God he must 
be God, to men he must be a man _dn- 
swer.—Moses was a mediator, yet no one 
thinks that there was any necessity for 
two natures in him. A/issionaries.—The 
covenant established by Moses was im- 
perfect and was to pass away, therefore 
two natures were not necessary in Moses; 
but the covenant established by Christ is 
perfect and is to continue for ever, there- 
fore Christ has two natures. dnsiwer.— 
If the covenant established by Moses was 
imperfect, it was the will of God that it 
should be so, and no fault of Moses, yet 
he was a mediator. However, said I, 
produce your proof that there are two 
natures in Christ. The Rev. Mr. Mas- 
sie, after reading Galatians iii. 20, 
‘ Now a mediator is not a mediator of 
one, but God is one,’ said that this me- 
diator and this one God spoken of in the 
text in hand is Christ himself. Though 
the text does not say so, the rev. gentle- 
man urged his conclusion as the true 
sense of the passage, and did it with a 
great deal of seriousness, Not being 
satisfied with his interpretation, I begged 
of him, as he had the Bible in his hand, 
to read 1 Timothy ii. 5. He did read it 
and said, That is the way that you go from 
one text to another I said, No; your 
interpretation of the former passage 
somewhat puzzled me, therefore | begged 
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you to read the latter passage ; here you 
see plainly that God is one being, and 
the mediator between God and men is 
not God-man or a man with two natures, 
but simply ‘ the man Christ Jesus,’ ano- 
ther being as distinct and differeut from 
God as words cau pyssibly express. No 
reply. 

“They, after reading Philippians ii. 
6—8#, said, that Christ thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, that he 
was equal with God and became God 
incarnate. To this I said, that Christ 
being in the form of God is a clear 
proof that he was not really God; he 
was in the form of God by the miracu- 
lous power that was given to him; this 
power he made no use of for his own 
benenht, but suffered all the indignities 
and death as if he had no power at all to 
keep himself; these are all the changes 
that the above passages speak of. For 
thus submitting to the will and pleasure 
of God, God hath highly exalted him, 
If Christ was God equal to the Father, 
as you interpret, how could the Father 
exalt him at all ? They, however, did not 
pay much attention to what I said: 
here I wished to read the above passages, 
and the notes on them in the Improved 
Version of the New Testament which 
I took with me, but they would not admit 
its authority. 

“They having read John xx, 28, asked 
me, If Christ was not God, why did he 
not reprove Thomas for calling him God ? 
I said there was no occasion at all to re- 
prove him, for by those words, ‘ My Lord 
and my God,’ he meant God himself, 
whose power had restored Christ to life 
again. Will the resurrection of Christ 
prove him to be God to ‘Thomas, who 
before said, ‘Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will not 
believe’? That is, he will not believe 
that Christ was alive; and if Christ 
did not appear to the satisfaction of 
Thomas as he wished, it appears from 
Christ’s answer to him (verse 29), that 
he would never believe even in his re- 
surrection, and how is it possible that he 
should ever believe him to be the immor- 
tal God ? 

‘‘ After this they ordered the native 
preacher to read in Tamil, John xii. 
40, 41, and the 6th chapter of Isaiah 
through: the preacher having done so, 
then they said that the Lord of Hosts in 
Isaiah, according to the Evangelist John, 
is Christ, and he Christ appeared and 
spoke to Isaiah. Upon this 1 asked 
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them, was the Lord of Hosts put to death 
by the Jews? They made uo reply, but 
smiled. The conversation lasted nearby 
four hours ; they spoke a great deal, I 
spoke but little, for in general I am a 
very poor speaker in English. Added to 
this, they would hardly allow me time 
enough to read my proofs in full to their 
questions. As far as I can recollect, the 
above is the substance of our conversa- 
tion. Inthe end, either thinking that I 
was irreceverable to their persuasion, or 
wishing to discountenance me in the eyes 
of my countrymen, of their persuasion, 
that were the audience, they ordered the 
native preacher again to read in Tamil, 
Acts xxviii. 25 — 27. He having fi- 
nished reading, just as I was going to 
observe to them that the speaker in 
Isaiah was not Christ, as they interpreted, 
but the holy spirit, they, without waiting 
to hear me, suddenly got up and weut 
upon their knees to prayer. After prayer 
they shook hands with me. Before I 
took my leave, | gave into the hand of 
the Rev. Mr, Saidler a priuted catalogue 
of my printed Tracts, and told him that 
from those tracts they will understand 
my views much better than they can learn 
from me through my bad English im a 
short conversation. ‘To this he said, I 
think that as I do not understand the 
original languages, they would not criti- 
cise, or would not think it worth their 
while to criticise those works, or some- 
thing to that purpose. Then | took my 
leave and came away. 

** In the beginning of our conversation, 
while relating the history of my own cou- 
version, I told them that the Athanasian 
Creed in the Book of Common Prayer 
had nearly set me astray, but providen- 
tially fur me, by reading the Rev. Theo- 
philus Lindsey’s List of False Readings 
of the Scriptures and the Mistranslations 
of the EKuglish Bible, I was encouraged 
to think for myself. They told me 
that they themselves did not mind the 
Athanasian Creed, and will not speak 
about it. 

‘Ina former conversation the Reverend 
Mr. Massie, to prove the existence of the 
evil being called the devil, after alleging 
several arguments and passages of Scrip- 
ture, pointed to 2 Peter ii. 4, and Jude 6. 
| observed to him, if those there called 
angels were devils, we have nothing to 
fear about them, for they are bound in 
chains of darkness and cannot get out of 
their bonds to go about to do mischicf. 
‘0 yes,’ he said: ‘ for example, | was 
preaching in a country place in Scotland, 
and a man came and disturbed us, and lt 
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was obliged to get him put into prison: 
by this, though | was bound to prosecute 
the disturber, yet 1 was at liberty to go 
about as before.’ By this | understood 
his idea, though not clearly, to be, that 
though the guilty angels were bound, yet 
they were at full liberty to range about 
and do mischief as they pleased ; but his 
example is nothing to the purpose, for in 
this it was not the accused, but the ac- 
cuser, that was at liberty to go about. 
How cau this apply to the case of the 
fallen angels? They were not the ac- 
cusers, but the accused, However, be- 
fore | made any objection to his example, 
sume persons came to visit, and I was 
dismissed,” 


** Ertract of a Letter from a Gentleman 
at Moelmyne, dated \3th July, 1827. 


** 1 have lately met with an Unitarian 
Christian who was one of William Ro- 
berts’s people; he was originally an ido- 
latrous Hindoo, but has been baptized, 
and has taken the name of Robert Mc 
Donald, and wears au European dress. 
He speaks intelligible English, and can 
also read it, but understands it imper- 
feetly. He has the Tamul Version of the 
New Testament, with which he appears 
to be very familiar. His zeal certainly 
exceeds his knowledge, and | am some- 
times afraid that he sets a greater value 
upon being av Unitarian than upon being 
a Christian, I have therefore deemed 
it necessary to caution him against exalt- 
ing the peculiarities of a sect at the 
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expense of those grand catholic doc- 
trines of Christianity iv which all believe ; 
not to forget the pure and excellent pre- 
cepts of Jesus while contending about 
his nature, and especially (which I found 
him disposed to do) not to unchristianize 
all who are not Unitarians. However, 
he makes himself known to all, whether 
Christian, Mussulman, Hindoo, or Bood- 
hist, as au Unitarian, and has succeeded 
in exciting the inquiries of several gen- 
tlemen in the cantonment, as to the na- 
ture of the Unitarian system. They asked 
him for books, but he had ouly a few 
small tracts to offer them, the humble 
appearance of which did not operate 
prepossessingly in their favour. A so!- 
dier, he says, told him that I was an 
Unitarian, though the mav, | am per- 
suaded, does uot know the icaning of 
the term, how he stumbied on it, | 
‘annot conjecture. He came to me, and 
related his history, and the wishes of 
some gentlemen whom he had been talk- 
ing with for books, and | lent him at dif- 
ferent times Belsham’s Calm Iuquiry, 
Wright’s Essays, the Improved Version, 
aud some other works which he tells me 
have circulated through the Lines, and 
have excited in some approbation, in 
others anger. ‘That they have been read, 
I have proof in many remarks penciled 
on the margins of Belsham. 1 have given 
him several books, aud have promised 
tv leave with him all my Unitarian ones 
when | go away.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Several articles intended for insertion are unavoidably postponed. 
We should be glad to receive (of the correspondent who made the inquiry) the 


article of Review jirst, 


. 


The ‘* Letter addressed to the Editor of one of the leading Morning Journals” 


has since appeared. 
P. is in too warm a cue, 
subject. 


Our pages are open to a temperate discussion of the 


The ** Candidates" which were announced have not yet made their appearance. 


Their visit will be welcome. 


We fear our Correspondent ‘* Hypercriticus’’ will think the Editor Hypcercri- 


ticus too. 





ERRATA. 


Page 680, 12 lines from the bottom, for “ Sestie” vead Sestri. 
685, 6 lines from the top, for “ singing” read singeong. 
698, 2 lines from the bottom, and p. 700, line 34, for “ Chart” read 


Charter. 
757, 3 lines from the bottom, fu 





* pad s-istance,”’ read had no assistance. 
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The Names and Signatures of Correspondents are distinguished by Small Capitals 
or Italics : as different Correspondents have often adopted the same Signature, sume 
ambiguity in the references will unavoidably arise ; but this is an inconvenience ne- 
cessarily attached to anonymous communications, 
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., lines by, on Secret Worship, 
100—from the German of Nova- 
lis, 154, Hymn by, 367. Oa 2 
Samuel vii. 12, 383. On the 


want of juvenile publications, 413 
Abo Library, destruction of, 486 
Acland, Sir T, D, a Letter to, re- 

viewed, 267 


Adam, Rev. W., suppression of his 
paper, 140. Extract from a let- 
ter of his, 637 

Address to the Sons of Israel, re- 
viewed, 782 

Aikin, Miss Lucy, on Mrs. Barbauld’s 
MSS., oo 

Ainsworth, Mrs. Alice, obituary of, 135 

Albigenses, on the crusades agaiust 
the, 307 

Aldermen, Court of, rescind order 
against admission of baptized 
Jews to the freedom of London, 287 

America, academical education in, = 209 


American ‘Tracts, reviewed, 625 
American Unitarian Association, 
third report of the, 865 
American Unitarianism, notices of, 
in the Life of Dr. Edwards, 786 
Awulet, review of the, 845 


Annuals for 1828, reviewed, 53. 
Notice of the, for 1829, 727—re- 
viewed, 845 

Arians of Ulster, poetical address to, 
79. Advice to, 7 

Armstrong, Mrs., obituary of, 421 

Armstrong’s, Rev. James, letter to 
his congregation, 

Arundell, Rev. F. V. J., his visit to 
the Seven Churches of Asia, re- 
viewed, 


Aspland, Rev. R., his speech at the 


Test-Act Repeal dinner, 573 
Astley, Miss Catharine, obituary of, 791 
Atheneum, votice of the, $44 


Atonement, on the, 159, 345, 489, 
565, 629, 670 


B. 


Bampten and Hulsean Lectures, re- 
viewed, 34, 110 
Baptism, Marsom’s Reply to Wright 


on, reviewed, 186 
Baptist General Assembly, annnal 
mecting of, 506 


Barbauld, Mrs., New Year's dis- 
course by, 2. Remarks on her 
MSS., 55. Discourses by, 145, 361 

Beldam, Joseph, Esq., his Summary 


of Laws, reviewed, 264 
Bells, christening of, 12% 
Bentley, Miss H., obituary of, 421 


BEREAN, A, on Mr. Wellbeloved’s 
Bible, 270. On the Dissenting 


Deputies’ Society, 634 
Berry, Rev. Charles, presentation of 

plate to, 570 
Beverley, meeting of clergy at, 138 
By. on Unitarian ministers, 56 
Biber’s Lectures on Education, re- 

viewed, 817 


Bible, Frében’s Commentary ou the, 55 
Bible controversy in Ireland, : 
Bible Societies, on, 844 
Birmingham, public education in, 199 
Blackmore, Mr. Thomas, obituary 

of, 58 
Blackwood, Unitarian worship at, 489 
Blasphemy, trials for, 139, 200 
B, O. on the early Fathers, 55 





























Burton, 


Cameron's Doctrine 


876 


Boardman, Mr. Frederick, obituary 
of, 

Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens, 
reviewed, 

Bolton District Association, meetings 
of, 507, 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, character of, 
Books, for the young, 338. Treat- 
ment of, in Italy, 

Bouvier’s Ordination Sermon, 
viewed, 

BowrinG, Mr. John, on religion in 
Holland and Germany, 150. His 
Letter to Mr. Canning on the 
Corporation and Test Acts, re- 
viewed, 177. His Servian Poetry 
and Specimens of Polish Poets, 
reviewed, 187. His account of 
the destruction of Abo Library, 
186. Consolation Sought and 
Found, a poem, by, 667. On 
forms of marriage in France and 
Holland, and in reply to the Edi- 
tor of the Gleaner, 

Bowring, Mrs., obituary of, 
Brighton Chapel, 268, 
Brettell’s Country Minister, review- 
ed, 

Broadbent, Rev. William, obituary 
of, 

Brougham, Mr., on clerical justices, 
203. His Speech on Law Reform, 
reviewed, 

Brunswick Theatre, accident at the, 
B. R. D's obituary of the Rev. Tho. 
mas Horrox, 

Budd on Infant Baptism, reviewed, 
Rev. W., his Ordination 
Sermon, reviewed, 

Burton, ‘Thomas, Esq., his Diary, 
reviewed, 384, 
Butler's Questions in Roman History, 
reviewed, 

Buxton Chapel, services at, 


re- 


Cc, 


Calcutta, Unitarian mission in, 577, 
637, 

of the Holy 

Scriptures, reviewed, 

Carolina, on the constitution of, 

Carson, Rev. Alexander, his Reply to 


Drummond, reviewed, 


Cassan on the Test Act, reviewed, 


Cathedral, on a projected, at Liver- 
pool, 205, 


Catholic Association, 
Catholic Charch, the, 
Catholic Question, debates on the, 


422, 503. Opinions of Continen- 


tal Protestants on, 
Catholics and Dissenters, 
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156, 229 

Chalmers’, Dr, Sermon, reviewed, 1 
Chauning’s Remarks on Buonaparte, 

reviewed, 340. His Sermon on 

the Design of Christianity, re- 

viewed, 657 
Charity, on, 492 
Charity, public, in England, 677 
Chatfeild, John, Esq., obituary of, 422 
Chevallier, Rev. T., on the Histori- 

cal Types contained in the Old 

‘Testament, reviewed, 34, 110 
Child’s First Grief, the, a poem, 84y 
Christ, reasons why he appeared to 

his disciples chiefly, 236. His 

sufferings considered, 629 
Christian Teacher’s Manual, re- 

viewed, 709 
Christian Tract Society, anniversary 

of, 504 
Christianity, causes of the progress 

oi Liberal, in New England, 301, 

Design of, 657 
Christianity, Observations on the 

true Canon and Creed of, re- 

viewed, 481 
Christianus’s Letter to Peel, re- 

viewed, 411 
Christmas-Box, review of the, 848 
Churches, new, rates for building, 203 
Church Reform, by a Churchman, 

reviewed, 82. 
Clemens on 1 John vy. 7, 416 
Clerical learning, on, 842 
CLEeRICUS CANTABRIGIENSIS on the 

doctrines of the Established 

Church, 127 
Cobbett’s History of the Reforma- 

tion translated into Spanish, 208 
CoGaAn, Rey. E., on the Atonement, 159 
Coneys, Thomas, Esq., obituary of, 135 
Congregation, prosecution for dis- 

turbing a, 66 
Conolly, Dr., his Introductory Lec- 

ture at the University of London, 

reviewed, 771 
Consistency, lives on, 697 
Consolation Sought and Found, a 

poem, 667 


Continent, journal of a tour on the, 
679, 743, 831 


Conversion, national, 


Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures for 


1824, reviewed, 34, 110. His Il- 
lustrations of Saxon Poetry, re- 
viewed, 311, 


Cooper, Brausby, Esq., on the Te- 
nets of the Present Day, reviewed, 
{See 


Corporation and Test Acts. 
‘Test and Corporation.) 
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CRITICAL NOTICES, 
view.) 

Crito Cantabrigiensis, his Vindica- 
tion of Purson, reviewed, 322 


(See Re- 


D. 


A. on Frében’s Commentary on the 
Bible, 455 
D.’s obituary of Mr. John Wood, 198 
Davis, Master A. N., obituary of, 420 
Devonport, Unitarian wership at, 57 


Dewey’s Discourses, reviewed, 627 

DiscipuLus on Mr. Wellbeloved’s 
Translation of the Bible, 859 

Dissenters and Catholics, 585 


Dissenting Deputies, proceedings of 
the, 66. Remarks on the society, 
531, 634, 712. Resolutions of, 
572. Liberality of the, 863. Re- 
solution of, respecting London 
University, 864 

Dream of Heaven, 89 

Drummond, Dr., three Replies to, 
on the Trinity, reviewed, 335. 
His Letter to Lord Mountcashell, 
433. Review of his Letters, 702, 
733. His letter to his congrega- 


tion, 797 
Dyer, Mr. GeorGe, on the Welsh 
and Sanscrit Languages, 130 
E. 


E., Sonnets by, 5, 749. Review by, 
of Biber’s Lectures on Education, #17 
Earth, population of the, according 
to the different religious sects, 208 
Eastern Unitarian Society, 431, 576 
Epiror, on the opinions of Conti- 
nental Protestants on the Catho- 


lic question, 692 
Education, Letters on, by Pesta- 

lozzi, reviewed, 43 
Education, public, in Birmingham, = 199 
Eichhorn, J. G., obituary of, 135 
E. J. on burning of Hindoo Wi- 

dows, 368 


E. K's account of the Southern 
Unitarian Fund anniversary, 795. 
His report of the Newport con- 


gregational meeting, 863 
Elton’s ‘* Second Thoughts,” on 
some remarks in, 674 


Emmet, Thomas Addis, obituary 
of, i 

English, the, in France, reviewed, * 563 

Episcopus on the choice of minis- 


ters, i 1 93 
Error, innocence of involuntary, 705 
Establishments, on, 16! 
Evans, Rev. David, obituary of, 419 


Experiment, Hamiltonian, 937 
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Forget Me Not, reviewed, R45 
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education in, 207. Revival of 
Protestant churches in, 359. Ac- 
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Fidében’s Commentary on the Bible, 55 
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F. V. on the mode of choosing D's- 
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G. C. §, on missions to the Heathen, 
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National meeting at Manich, 359, 
Liberty in Vienna, #. Works of 
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Gilman’s Sermon on the Introduc- 
tion to the Gospel of St. John, re- 
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Grinfield’s Nature and Extent of the 
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Greenwood’s Sermon at the Ordina- 
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Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England, reviewed, 167, 

Hamiltonian experiment, 

Hampden, John, sonuet on reading 
the account of the disinterment 
of, 
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Hartley's Rule of Life, remarks on, 
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Haughton, Samuel, Esq., obituary 
of, 

Hayti, Sketches of, reviewed, 
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Heaven, a dream of, 
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OBITUARY. — Abraham Solomon, 
Esq., M. D., 58. Mr. Thomas 
Blackmore, id. Baron de Stael, 


ib, Rev. William Broadbent, 59. 
Joseph Planta, Esq., i. Mr. 
Meadows Martineau, 60. Rev. 
James Scott, is, Miss Helen 
Maria Williams, #4., 136. Mr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, 60. Mr. 


J G. Eichhorn, 135. Mrs. Alice 
Ainsworth, id. Thomas Coneys, 
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137. Rev. Thomas Horrox, 197. 
Mr. John Wood, 198, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lempriere, ib, Sir J. E. 
Smith, 272, 347. Rev. W. Wells, 
D.D., 272. Mr. James Martineau 
Lee, 351. Miss S. Todhunter, 
352. Mr. Johu Jackson, id, Rev. 
David Evans, 419. Mr. John 
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717. Joseph Yallowley, Esq., 788. 
Mrs. Paulson, 790. Miss Astley, 
791. Mrs, Bowring, 
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DENCE, 55, 127, 193, 268, 344, 

413, 486, 565, 629, 712, 

Ode, naval, 

O'Driscol’s History of Ireland, re- 
viewed, 173, 

Oldbury lecture 

Opinions of the early Fathers, 90 
— of the early Christians, 


P. 


P.’s review of M‘Crie’s Italian Refor- 
mation, 27, 

Paley’s theological opinions, on, 

Palirey, Rev. J. G., on Missions to 
the Heathen, reviewed, 144. His 
speech at the Aimerican Unitarian 
Association, 

Parkes’s History of the Court of 
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Parry's, Captain, Narrative, review- 
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Paulson, Mrs, Jane, obituary of, 7 
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Payne's Elements, &c., reviewed, 482 

Peace Society, annual meeting of, 506 
Persoval Identity, review of a 

pamphlet on, 183 
Pestalozzi’s Letters on Early Educa- 
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Peterborough, Bishop of, review of 
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® on the Logos, 
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Pliny, letter of, applicable to the 
London University, 
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Sonnet, 166. From Servian Poetry, 
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of Mrs. M., 233. From R. Mont- 
gomery’s Poem, 261. Morning 
Hymn for a Young Persou, 310. 
Hymo, 367. Pollok’s Course of 
Time, 380. Lines on 2 Samuel 
vii. 12, 383. The Pelican Island, 
394. The Sisters, 530. Lines, 
535. The Sea, 675. Consistency, 
697. The Sky-lark, 711. The 
Nightingale, ib. Genesis i. 3, 742. 
Sonnet to a Young Minister, 749, 
Character of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
766. Lines written in a Greek 
Testament presented to a Young 
Lady on her Birth-day, 777. 
Methuselah, 823. Lines, 830. 
The Child’s First Grief, 849. 
Life’s Young Dream, i. A Mo- 
ther’s Love, 850 
Poland, Jewish works published in, 431 
Pollok’s Course of Time, remarks 
on, 380 
Pompeii, description of, 835 
Porson, Profesor, Vindication of, 
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Presbytery, Scotch, a Pastoral Letter 

from, reviewed, 265 
Priestley, Dr., on the controversial 

character of, 152 
Proceedings of learned societies 67 


Prosecution for disturbing a congre- 

gation, 
Protestant Society, liberality of the, 863 
P. S R. on the true worshipers, 861 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 71, 143, 211, 286 
Publications, juvenile, on the want 

of, 344, 413, 415, 491 
PUBLICATIONS, NEW, select list 

of, 70, 143, 211, 284, 360, 432 
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Ray, John, commemoration of, 
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Reason, on the use of, iu religion, 

Reformation, Italian History of, re- 
viewed, 27, 103 

Reformation, the new Irish, 124 














Reformed Churches in France, 
Reformers, notice of publishing 
works of the, in Germany, 
Religion in Holland and Germany, 
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Religious Discourses, by a Layman, 
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Religious Establishments, on the 
spirit and tendency of, 

Religious Liberty, remarks on, re- 
viewed, 
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REVIEW.—M‘Crie’s History of thé 
Italian Reformation, 27, 103. 
The Bampton aud Hulsean Lec- 
tures for 1824, 34. Chevallier 
on the Historical Types contained 
in the Old Testament, 34, 110. 
Pestalozzi’s Letters on Early 
Education, 43. Chalmers’ Ser- 
mon, preached at the Opening of 
the New Presbyterian Chanel at 
Belfast, 49. Sketches of Hayti, 
Sl. The Keepsake for 1828— 
Friendship’s Offering for 1828— 
Time’s Telescope, 53. Mere- 
wether’s Case between the Church 
and the Dissenters considered, 
119. Kentish’s Sermon on the 
Progress of Truth, 121. Hutton’s 
Sermon on Co-operation, preached 
at Belfast, 122. ‘The Foreign 
Quarterly Review, 123, 342, 782. 
The British Critic, 124. The Test- 
Act Reporter, 126. Hallam’s Con. 
stitutional History of England, 167, 
250. O'Driscol’s History of Ire- 
land, 173, 255. The Necessity of 
the Corporation and Test Acts 
maintained, and Bowring’s Letter 
to the Right Rou. George Canning 
on the Corporation and Test Acts, 
177. The Doctrine of Personal 
Identity, 183, Palfrey’s Missions 
to the Heathen, 184. Marsom’s 
Reply to Wright ou Baptism, 186. 
Bowring’s Servian Popular Poetry ; 
aud his Specimens of the Polish 
Poets, 187. Isaac Taylor's Ba- 
lance of Criminality, 240. Bishop 
of Peterborough’s Charge, 243. 
Montgomery’s Omnipresence of 
the Deity, 261. Le Geyt’s Obser- 
vations on the Unitarian Marriage 
Bill, 262. Christian Remem- 
brancer, i+. Beldam’s Summary 
of Laws affecting Protestant Dis- 
senters, 264. Scotch Pastoral 
Letter, 265. Letter to Sir T. D. 
Acland on the Test Acts, 267. 
Conybeare’s Illustrations of Saxon 
Poetry, 311, 402. Mendham’s 
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311. Taylor's Historical Proof, 
317, Vindication of Porson by 
Crito Cantabrigiensis,and Huyshe’s 
intended Publication on John v. 
7, 322. Mrs. Hemaus’ Poems, 
331, Carson’s Reply to Dram- 
mond, 335. Unitarianism Ex- 
posed, i+. Animadversions on 
Carson's Reply, i. Michaelis on 
the Resurrection, 337. The Uni- 
ted States, id. Books for the 
Young, 338. Brougham’s Speech 
on Law Reform, 339  Parkes’s 
History of the Court of Chan- 
cery, #%. Orders for the Regu- 
lation of the Practice of Chan- 
cery, #, Chanuing’s Remarks on 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 340. Cas. 
san’s Considerations on the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, 341. 
Letter to the King against the 
Repeal of, id. Butler's Ques- 
tions in Roman History, 342. 
Weekly Reviews and Literary 
Journals, 343. Diary of Thomas 
Burton, Esq., 384, 466. Mont- 
gomery’s Pelican Island, 394, 
Arundel’s Visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, 397. Simon de 
Nantua, 407, Mrs. Hack’s Ori- 
ental Fragments, 409. Bransby 
Cooper’s Letter to a Clergyman, 
&c., t+. Christianus to Mr. Peel 
on the London University, 411. 
Captain Parry’s Narrative in 1827, 
ib. Brettell’s Country Minister, 
412. Scotts’ Character and Office 
of Melchizedek, id. ‘Turner's Ser- 
mon on the Unity of God, id. 
Horton’s Appeal to the University 
of Oxford, ib. Lord Shrewsbury's 
Reasons for not taking the Test, 
460. Dr. Smith's Discourses on 
the Atonement, 475, 547. Ob- 
servations on the True Canon and 
Creed of Christianity, 481. The 
Cypress Wreath, #., Payne's Ele- 
ments of Science, 482. West's 
Journal of Mission to the Mo- 
hawks, i. Boeckh's Economy of 
Athens, ib, Grinfield’s Nature of 
the Christian Dispensation, and 
Thorn’s Three Questions propo- 
sed and answered, 484. Le Mott's 
Parochial Registration, 536, Bible 
Controversy in Ireland, 542, Rus- 
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ry, 553, 614. Greeuwood’s and 
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Amulet, 2, Forget Me Not, #. 
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ship’s Offering, i+. The Christ- 
mas-Box, 848. New-Year’s Gift, 
i+. Juvenile Forget Me Not, td. 
Juvenile Keepsake, +. Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith’s Sermon, 850. Valen- 
tine’s Help to Latin Composi- 
tion, 

R. U.'s sketch of the English Mar- 
riage Law, 

Richmond, Rev. Legh, A. M., Me- 
moir of, reviewed, 

R. M.*s questions on the atonement, 
345. His renouncement of the 
doctrine, 

Roberts, William, letter from, to 


the Rev. W. J, Fox,799. Extract 
from a letter of his, 
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Acts, 504 
Scott, Mrs., obituary of, 421 
Scott, Rev. James, obituary of, 60 
Scoit’s Character and Office of Mel- 
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Scripture, notes on passages of, 668 
Scriptures, on the neglect of the, 714 
Sea, the, lines on, 675 
Secret Worship, lines on, 100 
Sects, on the spirit of, 801 


Sermons for family use, on, 268, 
486, 633, 726 
Sheffield Fellowship Fund, report of 


the, 792 
Shrewsbury, Lord, his ‘‘ Reasons,” 
&c., reviewed, 460 
Silesia, Catholicism in, 156, 229 
Simon de Nantua, reviewed, 407 
Sismondi on St. Louis and the Cru- 
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Sister’s Gift, a, reviewed, 694 
Sketches of Hayti, reviewed, 51 
Sky-lark, the, 711 
Smith, Dr. J. P., his Discourses, 
reviewed, 475, 547 


Smith, Sir J. F., obituary of, 272, 
347. Letteron, by Mr. E. Taylor, 


418—by Philalethes, 418 
Smith’s, Rev. Syduey, Sermon, re- 

viewed, 850 
Society, French, for the diffusion of 
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Societies, learned, proceedings of, 76 


Societies, religious, annual receipts of, 204 
Society for propagating the Gospel, 282 
Svlomon, Abraham, Esq., obituary of, 58 
Somerset and Dorset Unitarian As- 
sociation, 281, 357, 637 
Somerset Unitarian Association, an- 
nual meeting of, 281 
Sonnets, 5, 26, 166, 229, 233, 749, 841 
Southern Unitarian Fund, 575, 795 
South Wales Unitarian Society, 636 
Spain, books prohibited in, 208 
Stacl, Baron de, obituary of, 58 
Strand-Street (Dublin) Congrega- 
tion, presentation of the Scrip- 
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ligious establishments, 12. Re- 
marks by, on Pollok’s Course of 
Time, 380 

Taylor’s Balance of Criminality, re- 
viewed, 240. His Process of His- 
torical Proof, reviewed, 317. Re- 
marks on his Balance of Crimi- 


nality, 346 
TAYLor’s, Mr. Epwarp, letter on 

Sir James Smith’s obituary, 418 
Taylor, Robert, indictment of, 67 
Tenterden District Association, 719 
Test-Act Reporter, reviewed, 126 


Test and Corporation Acts, meeting 
and address on, 61. Remarks on, 
133. Dissent against, in 1688, 
. United Committee for repeal 
of, 138. ‘Two articles on, re- 
viewed, 177. Intelligence on, 201. 
Letter to Sir T. D. Acland, re- 
viewed, 267. Debates on, 272— 
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